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New Titles From SVS Press 


The Resurrection and Modern Man 

Ignatius IV, Patriarch of Antioch 

“Behold, I make all things new!” (Rev. 21:5) At the center of Christian 
faith and at the very heart of Orthodox spirituality, the proclamation of 
resurrection, whose promise is realized with the sending of the Spirit, is 
the living source of the Church’s confession of faith. In this book. His 
Beatitude, Patriarch Ignatius IV offers a meditation on salvation offered 
to man by the resurrected Christ and the Holy Spirit, in whom all things 
are created anew. Baptim, says Patriarch Ignatius, is the sacrament that 
renews us and brings us into the new Creation, precisely because it brings 
us into the communion of the Church. It is up to us, he says “whether the 
New Creation remains hidden and meaningless, or whether it deifies man 
and transfigures the world.” 

ISBN 0-88141-048-9 96pp. Paper $3.95 


Evening Worship in the Orthodox Church 

Nicholas Uspensky 

Nicholas Uspensky reveals the true purpose for which the service of 
Vespers came into existence: the ancient Christian tradition of giving thanks 
for the evening light, and the faith which this tradition implies concerning 
the presence of Christ in the midst of those gathered in His name. While 
tracing the evolution of the rites of Vespers and the Liturgy of the Pre¬ 
sanctified Gifts from their Old Testamental antecedents and development 
throughout the Christian centuries to their present forms today, he calls 
upon liturgical commentators to stand closer to the meaning attached to the 
service of evening worship by the ancient Church. 

ISBN 0-88141-011-X 248pp. Paper $8.95 


The Sacrament of Love 

Paul Evdokimov 

For Paul Evdokimov, the conjugal union of man and woman in marriage 
is an image of God in Trinity—a relationship of persons united in love, thus 
realizing their one nature. The sacrament of marriage regulates the com¬ 
munion between man and wife in all its sacramental fulness. True love, 
he says, is fruitful, but this fruitfulness is not only expressed through children; 
it can also be manifested through hospitality, through service, and sometimes 
through a common creation. 

ISBN 0-88141-042-X 208pp. Paper $8.95 
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Editorial 


In recent months theological discussion in American Ortho¬ 
doxy has focused particularly on the role of the Bishop within 
the Church, Stimulated in part by contemporary Roman Catholic 
research into the origins and function of the episcopacy, this 
discussion reflects an important concern within Orthodoxy to 
renew constantly, in the light of Holy Tradition and of the cur¬ 
rent situation of the Church in our society, the fourfold ministry 
of the Bishop as the source of unity, the principal celebrant of 
the eucharistic mystery, the guardian and teacher of “the Word 
of God’s Truth,” and the chief administrator of his diocese. 

At the 1984 meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society 
of America, papers and responses were presented on the rela¬ 
tion between the episcopal and priestly ministries. One of 
the main addresses, by Bishop Maximos of Pittsburgh, is 
included in this issue of the &minary Quarterly. The lead 
article, by His Eminence Metropolitan Georges Khodr 
of Mount Lebanon, addresses the question of the episcopal 
role and its responsibilities by examining the person and 
ministry of St Basil the Great, Bishop of Caesarea in the 
mid-fourth century, whom Metropolitan Georges presents as an 
ideal “typos” of all who hold episcopal office. This paper was 
originally presented as the second annual Alexander Schmemann 
Memorial Lecture, held at the Seminary on the evening of Jan. 
30, 1985, as a highlight of the community’s celebration of the 
feast of the Three Holy Hierarchs, patron saints of the new 
Seminary chapel. 

On the first Monday of each month, the Seminary hosts 
bishops and priests from the New York area (all are invited 
and welcome, however), in order to discuss questions of special 
concern for our common ministry within the Church. The March 
meeting, beginning with an address by His Grace Bishop Peter 
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of New York, also focused on the role of the Bishop and his 
relation to Presbyters and their Congregations. In the ensuing 
discussion, as in the papers presented here, particular emphasis 
was given to the need for a genuinely conciliar approach to such 
relations, one that acknowledges and preserves the specificity of 
each ministry, priestly and episcopal. The topic is clearly one 
of special concern to many people within the Orthodox Church 
today, and it is hoped that this issue of the Quarterly will help 
further discussion in a positive and creative way. 

Among current ethical issues facing the Church in the 
form of a continuing challenge is that of “liberation.” With 
the recent controversy surrounding the well-known “liberation 
theologian” Leonardo Boff, and the persisting problems facing 
the Orthodox and other Churches under dictatorships such as 
the one presently in power in Chile, it seems appropriate to 
bring to our readers’ attention two brief articles by the French 
theologian Olivier Clement, professor of moral theology at 
St Sergius Institute, Paris. Beginning with a survey of the 
social situation in Latin America and responses offered to its 
inherent injustices by various voices, both Marxist and Chris¬ 
tian, Clement continues by demonstrating the importance of 
liberation theology for contemporary Orthodox thought in vari¬ 
ous areas of the world, particularly in Greece and in Bishop 
Khodr’s Lebanon. The thrust of these remarks, printed in 
NOTES AND COMMENTS, is to make a call to all Orthodox 
Christians today to seek, above all ethnic and national iden¬ 
tities and loyalties, creation of a truly “new civilization,” built 
upon the evangelical foundation of communion and love. 

The editorial staff would like to invite comments on these 
and any future articles that pertain especially to the overall 
life of the Church. Insofar as such responses should be of 
interest to a wider audience, they will be considered for 
publication in the column NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Our readers will note that a larger typeface has been used 
for the main articles of the present issue. The increase in 
legibility, however, might have to be matched by a correspond¬ 
ing decrease in the number of book reviews published. Since the 
Seminary Chronicle will be published separately once each year, 
however, this decrease should be minimal. In any event, we 
invite and would very much appreciate readers’ reactions and 
suggestions concerning the new format. 
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Being As Communion 

John D. Zizioulas 

In these incisive studies in Orthodox ecclesiology, Zizioulas presents the 
Church not simply as an institution but as a form of existence, a “way of 
being.” The Church is deeply bound to the being of man, the being of the 
world, and the very being of God. The event of communion is what in¬ 
tegrates persons, the world and God in an essential relationship and way of 
existence. An illuminating and challenging book by one of the most creative 
Orthodox theologians of our time. 

ISBN 0-88141-029-2 269pp. Paper $12.95 

Man and the Cosmos 

The Vision of St Maximus the Confessor 

Lars Thunberg 

Lars Thunberg, the author of the excellent study Microcosm and Mediator: 
The Theological Anthropology of St Maximus the Confessor, provides in 
this text a shorter, more popular study on this famous Byzantine theologian. 
While preserving the essence of his earlier work, he makes accessible to 
the general reader the thought of Maximus on the cosmos, the nature of 
men, man’s relationship with God and the world, Christology, the liturgical 
and sacramental dimension, history and eschatology. Included also is an 
excellent appendix on “Symbol and Mystery; Christ’s Eucharistic Presence.” 

ISBN 0-88141-019-5 184pp. Paper $8.95 

Anglican-Orthodox Dialogue 

The Dublin Agreed Statement 1984 

The Archbishop of Canterbury called the first series of Anglican- 
Orthodox conversations a “spiritual summer,” and the Moscow Agreed 
Statement of 1976 “its first-fruits.” Since then the Anglican-Orthodox Joint 
Doctrinal Commission has met regularly to explore each other’s faith and to 
seek cooperation in mission and service. The result of eight years of discussions. 
The Dublin Agreed Statement reflects on the mystery of the Church, on 
faith in the Trinity, on prayer and holiness, and on worship and tradition. 

ISBN 0-88141-047-0 72pp. Paper $3.95 
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Basil the Great: Bishop and Pastor 


Metropolitan Georges (Khodr) 


No one in the history of the Church has incarnated in his 
life and work the various aspects of the episcopacy as has Saint 
Basil the Great. In this primacy of honor, he was an eloquent 
preacher, a scientifically accurate theologian, a legislator, a 
tender, merciful and forgiving father, as well as an administrator 
who organized welfare work and laid the foundation for monas- 
ticism. These undertakings were all the more remarkable in that 
they were assumed within the context of a saintly life, one given 
over to prayer and maintained in a constant attitude of wonder 
before God. 

In his “Panegyric on Saint Basil,” St Gregory Nazianzus 
depicts him as the “typos” of pious men, lawgivers, generals, 
prophets, teachers and confessors; in short, as the icon of the 
perfect Bishop.* If we are to speak of St Basil the Pastor, then, 
we must consider him as the administrator of his bishopric as 
well as an ardent defender of the Faith, For him, the pastoral 
task of the bishop had to be deeply rooted in God’s Word lived 

i“Adam was honored by the hand of God and the delights of paradise 
and the first legislation, but he kept not the command. Basil both received 
and observed it and received no injury from the tree of knowledge. Enos first 
ventured to call upon the Lord. Basil both called upon Him himself and, 
what is far more excellent, preached Him to others. Enoch was taken up by 
God . . . But Basil’s whole life was a constant being taken up to God, and 
he was completely tested in a complete life. Noah was entrusted with the ark 
and the seeds of a new world committed to a small house of wood in their 
preservation from the waters. Basil escaped the deluge of impiety and made 
his own city an ark of safety which sailed lightly over the heretics, and after¬ 
wards recovered the whole world. Abraham was a great man, a patriarch, the 
offerer of a new sacrifice . . . Basil offered himself to God. Joseph was a 
provider of corn, but in Egypt only • . . Basil did so for all men and at all 
times and in spiritual food. 
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out in community as an oblation of prayer and praise. Humanity 
anointed by the Spirit is the field as well as the aim of pastoral 
care. In 369, famine resulting from a poor harvest struck the 
inhabitants of Caesarea. The shortage of food supplies, as well 
as the rise in prices, drove Basil (who at that time was still a 
presbyter) to gather around him “all those who were struck by 
this calamity; he collected all kinds of food, fed them and tried 
to keep them alive.”® It is to this activity that we can probably 
attribute the creation of the “Basiliad” or City of the Poor that 
Basil organized. 

The principles of this social activity, as of his struggle for 
social justice in general, Basil expressed in three main texts: 
Sermon 6 on Luke 12:16, “Against Wealth”®; Sermon 7 on 
Matthew 19:16-26, “Against the Rich”^; and Sermon 2 on 
Psalm 14, “Against Loans with Interest.”® In these writings he 
shows himself not to be against wealth as such, but to oppose 
the misuse of wealth by the willful refusal to share that which 
has been entrusted to us by God. The ascetic life which he led 
shaped him into a “man of great virtue, pale, thoughtful and 
generally meditative.” Although endowed with great wealth by 
birth, Basil sold everything he had and gave it to the poor. “The 
style of his dress, the shape of his bed, and his manner of eating, 
none was to him a matter of consequence, but simply the result 
of accident and chance.”® He was truly a theologian, but his 

“Like Job he was both tempted and overcame. [Like Moses and Aaron] 
Basil tortured not with bodily but with spiritual and mental plagues the 
Egyptian race of heretics, and led to the land of promise ... he inscribed 
laws . . . entirely spiritual on tables which are not broken but are preserved. 
He entered the Holy of holies not once a year . . . but every day and thence 
revealed to us the Holy Trinity. Like Solomon who was granted wisdom 
[Basil] made his wisdom known in all the ends of the world. Like Elijah ... the 
life of Basil was spent in the fire, in the multitude of temptations. He had 
the zeal of Peter, the intensity of Paul, the faith of the sons of Zebedee, the 
frugality and simplicity of all the disciples . . . and lying upon the breast of 
Jesus, he draws thence the power of his word and the depth of his thoughts,” 
Orat. 43, 49. In Philip Schaff and Henry Ward, Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers (NPF), vol. VII, pp. 419-421. Eerdmans; Grand Rapids, Mich., 1978. 
(PG 36:541Cand 544A). 

2Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat. 43 (PG 544C, 577C). 

2 PG 31, Homelies and Sermons, 262-278. 

^bid., 278-304. 

5pG 29, Homelies on the Psalms, 264-280. 

®St Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat 43; op. cit. 
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theology was not pure “theoria”; it was closely knit together with 
the needs of the flock he had been entrusted with to counsel, 
admonish, teach and protect from heresy. To his mind, a bishop 
was first and foremost a man of prayer, and his creative inno¬ 
vations as a liturgist remain with us today. He was also an 
administrator of canon law, and to him the pastoral exigencies 
of daily life in the fellowship of the Church meant explaining 
the demands of the Gospel and developing them into an ever 
growing body of guiding precepts. The development of canon 
law, therefore, he perceived as guided by the rule of love wi t hi n 
the Church. 


Basil’s Concept of the Episcopacy 

The foregoing introductory remarks need to be stressed if 
we are to capture the picture of the true pastor that St Basil 
represented. For he himself incarnated all that he depicted of 
the authentic bishop. 

In the fullest sense, the bishop is “christified” or “deified.” 
He is appointed by God; and consequently, the episcopal elec¬ 
tion according to human rules and regulations is of no value or 
meaning apart from this prior choice by God. God chooses the 
bishop and reveals His choice to the assembled Church. The 
people reply “Amen” and “Axios”; and the episcopate confirms 
this choice by the laying on of hands. Basil explains this under¬ 
standing of election in two main texts: an oration he delivered 
in 369 at the funeral of the bishop of Neocaesarea, Musonius,^ 
and another delivered in 368 at the funeral of Athanasios, bishop 
of Ankara.® A bishop, he continues, must be a leader in his 
diocese, a good theologian, the pedestal upon which the Truth 
stands, the cornerstone of faith in Christ, a father to the young 
and colleague to those of his own age, a leader among leaders, 
a protector of the people, a supplier of those in need, the keeper 
of that which has been entrusted to us by the Fathers, and the 
enemy of heresies. He must incarnate in his own life the icon 
of the Holy Church of God entrusted to his care. In his letter to 

•t* 

^Courtonne 1:68, 
mid., 1:71, 22-25. 
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Bishop Innocent of Rome, written in 372,® Basil depicts Hermo- 
genes as the ideal bishop,^® declaring h im to be “of steadfast 
character, skilled in canons, accurate in the faith, who has lived 
in continence and ascetic discipline ... a man of poverty, with 
no resources in this world, so that he is not even provided with 
bread, but by the labor of his hands he makes his living with the 
brethren who dwell with him.” 

St Basil, however, is not blind to the human weaknesses of 
pastors. In this same letter to Bishop Innocent he adds; “The 
priestly office has lost its respectability. No one takes care of the 
flock of God. Those who are swept up in their own avarice and 
desires squander the poor man’s bread. It is the freedom unto 
error with which we are endowed. Those who have attained to 
the priestly oflice by human consorts oversee error in order to 
be kept in ofifice.” 

Basil exhorts pastors to be steadfast in the faith, zealous 
defenders of Truth, and saintly in their conduct—although he 
adds that such saintly men are more often than not driven into 
exile by envy! He himself was deeply wounded and hurt by envy. 
A number of his letters abound with expressions by which he 
seeks to defend himself against those who sought to injure him, 
without judging them, however. In his admonitions he is meek 
and gentle, seeking to save, insofar as possible, those who had 
offended him. Furthermore (laying aside his interventions in the 
Antiochian crisis), he does not differentiate between sin and 
heresy. Heresy is both untruth and sin, therefore Basil distin¬ 
guishes heresy from factors of disunity. Any breaking up of the 
unity of the Church is painful, but if we break away from the 
main Body while still being obedient to the Spirit and faithful 
to the Orthodox Faith, we bring suffering to the Body by separ¬ 
ating ourselves from its fellowship of love; but we are not by 
that fact heretics. When Basil speaks about the loss of respect¬ 
ability in the priestly office, however, he is referring to growing 
Arian allegiances among member of the clergy. Moreover, when 

SLetter LXXXI, Courtonne IrLXXXI, 182-184; NPF, p. 172. 

i®Hermogenes, bishop of Caesarea, is thought by Basil to have been 
present at the Council of Nicea where the Creed was elaborated. Some his¬ 
torians‘maintain that Basil’s memory must have failed him in this respect, as 
it was Leontius, not Hermogenes, who was present at Nicea as bishop of 
Caesarea. Hermogenes, however, may have been present in lower orders. 
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he exhorts pastors to be zealous defenders of Truth, he calls 
them to preserve steadfastly the unity of faith and the unity of 
love. He declares; “No greater calamity can befall a man than 
that of his loss of the greatest treasure of all, his loss of Truth.” 

Basil was particularly hurt by the many threats to disunity 
within the Church, a sensitivity that lead him to intervene to 
maintain unity far beyond the confines of his own diocese. He 
restored unity, for example, to the Church of Armenia. Perhaps 
the best example of his struggle in this regard is given in his 
letter to Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, written in the year 
374. External raids and Arian persecutions had disjointed the 
episcopate of the Church of Isauria,“ which had but one bishop 
at its head. In his letter Basil suggests that it may be preferable 
to have more than one bishop; yet he adds: “Let us be careful 
lest we unwillingly bring the world into contempt on account of 
the unsatisfactory character of the men who are called to office 
and accustom the laity to indifference ... for it is not easy to find 
fit men . . . and the conduct of the governed is commonly of a 
piece with that of those who are set over them.” 

Knowing all too well the extent of human weakness, he 
acquiesces to the appointment of a number of bishops over the 
various townships, with the eldest being the bishop of the 
capital of the province. He continues; “Unless we take this 
course, the man appointed may prove a hindrance to subsequent 
administration, and from his wish to rule over a large diocese 
and his refusal to accept the ordination of the bishops, we may 
find ourselves suddenly involved in a domestic quarrel . . , See 
to it that the Isaurian bishop is strictly kept within his own 
bounds.” 


Basil’s Concept of Church Administration 

As a Church administrator, Basil acted as though he were 
the bishop of all the East, while at the same time he maintained 
a close friendship with the West. He consistently manifested a 

i^Isauria is the district of Pisidia forming the southwest comer of 
modem Karamania. Cf. Letter CXC, Courtonne II:CXC, 141-144; NPF pp. 
232f. 
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deep ecumenical concern and maturity. One important point 
seems clear from his writings: were we to refer to him today to 
help us choose between a legal, central Church authority and 
the complete autonomy of autocephalous Churches, he would 
undoubtedly refuse both options as an impossible “either/or.” 

St Basil’s own vision of Church authority and administra¬ 
tion was fashioned on the one hand by his desire for fraternal 
peace among the Churches as a necessary prerequisite for each 
one to mature in Christ Jesus, and on the other by the desire to 
be faithful to that which the Fathers have handed down to us. 
The importance of the local church hes in its role as a true wit¬ 
ness to Christ through the Orthodoxy of its faith. The Church 
is fully present in the eucharistic gathering of the community that 
roots its life and faith in Orthodox teaching. 

St Basil also spoke of the “Catholic Church,” The one 
Catholic Church for him had nothing in common with a uni¬ 
versal Church in the juridical, administrative sense that elimin¬ 
ates the special charismata of the local community. Yet equally 
foreign to him was the concept of Church autocephaly as it came 
to be understood in later years in the Orient, with each ecclesias¬ 
tical unit being cut oft geographically from every other. To 
Basil’s mind, catholicity meant a universality of brotherly love 
and mutual harmony, not a mutuality of mere protocol or occa¬ 
sional consultation. 

His interventions to restore Antiochian unity offer the best 
example of what Basil meant by unity and catholicity. He 
worked for the unity of a Church divided between Meletius, 
whom he personally supported, and Paulinus, who was supported 
by Rome. In this respect he writes to Athanasius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, in 371:^^ “What part is more vital to the Churches 
throughout the world than Antioch? Only let Antioch be restored 
to harmony, and nothing will stand in the way of her supplying, 
as a healthy head, soundness to all the body.” 

This letter was written after Athanasius had broken away 
with Meletius of Antioch. Basil’s standpoint was that the har¬ 
monious concord between Meletius and all parts of Christendom 
was necessary for general edification. He felt that Athanasius 

“Letter LXVI, Courtonne I:LXVI, 156-159; NPF pp. 163f. 
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knew how to convince Rome of that fact; and, “being able to 
control some, to reduce others to silence, and to restore strength 
to the Church by concord,” he believed he would end the schism 
caused by the refusal of the Eustathian or Old Catholic party to 
recognize Meletius as bishop of the whole Orthodox body.^® It is 
clear from the letter that Basil’s reference to “aU the body” or 
“the one body” means the fullness of the Church, the Body of 
Christ, expressed in the local Church. The image of the Body 
has eucharistic connotations: the full Body of Christ is present 
in the one cup, wherever it is found throughout the world, just 
as it is fully present in each particle of the eucharistic Bread. 

Basil’s letters, together with his efforts to restore Antiochian 
unity, also make it clear that he regards the East as quite distinct 
from the West. He underscores a certain Eastern harmony in 
spite of aU the apparent disharmony brought about by what he 
calls the discordance between local Churches: the part which 
was whole is now divided within itself. He sees the unity of the 
Churches as the aim of all who love the Lord “in truth and 
sincerity.” Division brings about the fall of mercy and charity; 
the brother no longer weeps for his brother’s ailments. Predica¬ 
ments, pitfalls, wounds, attacks of heretics: these are all results 
of disagreements regarding details that disrupt the basic unity 
established on the foundation of essential truths. Nevertheless, 
such factors of disagreement are relatively minor when compared 
with the tragedy of existing heresies, for points of difference on 
details can occur within the unity of the Orthodox Faith. In his 
Letter LXVII addressed to Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, he 
entreats all to stand steadfast in what has been agreed upon by 
all in matters of faith. This alone is the only sure way to unity 
and harmony.*^ “He [i.e., Meletius] is a man of unimpeachable 
faith; his manner of life is incomparably excellent, he stands at 
the head, so to say, of the whole Body of the Church, and all 
others are mere disjointed members. On every ground, then, it 
is necessary as well as advantageous that the rest should be 
united to him, just as smaller streams unite with great ones.” 

iSThe churches of the West and of Egypt on the whole supported Paulinus, 
who had been ordained bishop of the old Catholics by Lucifer of Cagliari. 

i^Letter LXVII, written in the year 371; Courtonne I:LXVII, I59f; NPF 
p 164. 
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St Basil was prepared to accept certain compromises in 
matters of administration. These were based on pastoral con¬ 
siderations and dealt with Church polity, management or “oiko- 
nomia,” that demanded specific administrative measures of an 
innovative nature. What should concern us here is not the 
juridical form of Basil’s suggestions, but rather the great freedom 
that imderlies them. It is the freedom of the Church’s wisdom and 
of love. The Church is not an ossified structure that has simply 
been handed down to us. It constantly refashions and recreates 
itself in the freedom of the Spirit. By implementing a certain 
managerial reshuffling, Basil may have hoped that at least some 
of the followers of Paulinus (who was a Sabellian) might discern 
the dogmatic error into which they had been led and thus come 
back to the unity of the Faith. In his consequent dispute with 
Rome, he did not dwell on the validity or invalidity of Paulinus’s 
appointment to the oflice of bishop. He was rather concerned 
that Rome’s witness be a witness to truth in matters of faith. In 
a letter to Count Terentius, written in 375,‘® he says regarding 
Paulinus’ orthodoxy: “I shall never consent to give in, merely 
because somebody is very much elated at receiving a letter from 
men.*® Even if it had come down from heaven itself, if he does 
not agree with the sound doctrine of the Faith,*^ I cannot look 
upon him as in communion with the saints.” 

How then is Antiochian unity maintained against the 
remnants of Sabellianism introduced into it by the followers 
of Paulinus? Basil does not give us an expUcit answer. Is 
brotherly love sufficient to produce real harmony and thui over¬ 
come heresy? In his letter to Count Terentius—a person with 
influence at the court who sought to intervene in the Antiochian 
schism—Basil writes: “We have to await the initiative of Church 
leaders in matters dealing with the restoration of peace and 

iSTerentius was an orthodox Christian in favor with Valens. In 372 he 
was in command of twelve legions in Georgia and Basil communicated with 
him about providing bishops for Armenia. In the present letter, he is con¬ 
cerned with a message sent by Rome “to those who are of the household of 
faith” (ref. to Gal 6:10) in support of Paulinus. Letter CCXIV; Courtonne 
II:CCXIV, 202-206; NPF pp. 253f. 

i®St Basil seems quite unaware of any paramount “authority” in a letter 
from Rome. 

^^Basil here refers to the Nicene confession of faith. 
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harmony. I consider them as the pillars and ground of truth.”** 

Four things can be said with certainty concerning St Basil. 
First, he behaves as though he were Patriarch of all the East, for 
he considers himself to be “consecrated” in this function by the 
Nicean truth that he bears within himself. Second, he regards 
Meletius as irreproachable in the orthodoxy of his faith, and 
Basil supports him on the authority of the Nicean confession. 
Third, Antiochian unity has to be restored around its legal 
bishop, who is of “sound doctrine in the faith.” And finally, 
Rome’s support of Paulinus in and of itself in no way validates 
him, Paulinus, as bishop, considering the fact that he is precisely 
outside the sound doctrine of faith. 

Another example of Basil’s interventions in matters of 
Church polity that sheds light on his concept of ecclesial admin¬ 
istration is related to the administrative division of Cappadocia 
in the year 371, This division had been carried out by the Em¬ 
peror Valens as a measure designed to weaken the Antiochian 
position against Arianism. What does St Basil say about the 
division of Cappadocia? In his letter to Martinianus,*® whom 
Basil asks to intercede with Valens to prevent the division, he 
writes: “My country in her troubles calls me irresistably to her 
side . . . She suffers, she is torn to pieces like Pentheus by 
veritable Maenads, demons. They are dividing her again, like 
bad surgeons who, in their ignorance, make wounds worse. 
Suffering as she is from this dissection, it remains for me to care 
for her hke a sick patient.” To his mind, accepting the division 
would be to accept the frame of mind of a man who, having one 
horse or ox in his possession, thinks that by cutting it in half 
he would have two . . . Were he to do so, of course, he would 
only succeed in killing the one he already possessed. Basil then 
goes on to describe the effects of division on life in the province. 
Intellectual life, he asserts, has lost its impetus because the peo¬ 
ple are overburdened with taxes and schools are closed. The 
whole edifice has suffered loss, because many have emigrated 
as a result of the created division. In fact, many members of the 

»«Ref. to I Tim 3:15. 

i^Martinianus was a dignitary of Cappadocia, otherwise unknown to us. 
Letter LXXIV, written in 371; Courtonne l:LXXiv, 172-176; NPF pp. 168- 
170. 
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Senate have preferred exile to living under such conditions. 

Moreover, in his letter to Sophronius the Master,®* written 
at about the same period, Basil expresses a desire to intercede 
personally on behalf of the city before the imperial court. He 
also describes the dejected state of the citizens of Caesarea as a 
result of the new political administration imposed upon it; 
“Never a city, shattered by earthquake or overwhelmed by flood, 
vanished so swiftly out of sight as our city, engulfed by this new 
constitution; it has gone utterly to ruin. Our misfortunes have 
passed into legend; our institutions are a thing of the past; and 
all our men of high civil rank, in despair at what happened to 
our magistrates, have left their homes in the city and are wander¬ 
ing about the countryside. There is a break, therefore, between 
the necessary conduct of affairs and life in the city, the former 
assumed by men of learning and others who present an unseemly 
spectacle in their opulence.” 

To this sadness, another was added as Anthimus, Bishop 
of Tyana (the capitol of Neocappadocia), sought by force of 
arms to become metropolitan of the new province, just as Basil 
had become in Cappadocia. Having failed to avoid altogether 
the administrative civU division of the province, Basil attempted 
to preserve the unity of the Church by resorting once again to 
“oikonomia” in matters of Church polity. In a move to guarantee 
adequate pastoral care throughout the province under his arch¬ 
bishopric’s jurisdiction, Basil created ecclesiastical subdivisions 
in small townships and villages, and appointed a number of 
bishops including his brother Gregory of Nyssa and his close 
friend Gregory of Nazianzus. 


Basil: the Man of Prayer and the Ascetic 

St Basil’s life as a pastor was deeply rooted in his firm belief 
that we are saved through prayer. As is clear from his moral 
writings, Christian “spirituality” to his mind is not a domain in 
itself or one that concerns only monks. His ascetic writings, in 
which he seeks to explicate the evangelical ethic, are addressed 

2®I.e., magister officiorum; Letter LXXVI; Courtonne I:LXXVI, 178f; 
NPF pp. 170f. 
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not only to monks but to all Christians. Thus he conceives of the 
monastic life, not as an isolated sphere in itself, but rather as a 
movement for reform within the Church. 

The final section of his “Rules”*^ consists of admonitions 
addressed to preachers, husbands, parents, slaves, magistrates, 
soldiers—in short, to people of all walks of life. Christian spirit¬ 
uality for him is daUy life in communion with God. Any action 
undertaken by the Christian should be spiritual by nature. Any 
thought, word, gesture or other activity of the body or of the 
heart should be inspired and guided by the Holy Spirit. Spirit¬ 
uality, therefore, involves the whole of human life in its efforts 
towards being open to God. As such, human life itself is an 
act of worship. It is a “liturgy,” a service offered to the living 
God in its smallest details, no matter how seemingly insignificant. 
In his letter 291, addressed to Timotheus the chorepiscopus,“ 
he writes: “Do you not know . . . that we cannot be engaged 
with both at once: the things of this world and the things of 
Heaven? Why then combine things that are incompatible: the 
tumults of civil life and life according to God?” 

His ascetic writings are deeply concerned with the need to 
assume and to live out baptism in the Christian life, nourished 
by the sacraments. Baptism means dying to oneself and rising 
again with Christ in newness of life and in the adventure of the 
Kingdom. Chrismation is the seal of the new life in Christ, the 
seal of the Holy Spirit, and the sign of the presence of the King¬ 
dom in the heart of man. The Eucharist is the renewed “taste” 
of eternal life, life in Christ through the power of the Spirit. The 
life of the Christian is therefore a constant rebirth in the Mystery 
of Communion. It is not only in history, but also in the depths 
of the human heart, that Christ is born, crucified and risen from 
the dead. It is within the human heart that the itinerary of 
spiritual life begins with an encounter: God seeks man, and man 
in response leaves his solitude and “goes out” to meet the 
“Other.” 

St Basil’s ascetic writings are deeply rooted in the Gospel 
message. Basing his understanding of the spiritual life on the 
witness of Scripture, he affirms that all initiative belongs to 

bisections 70-79. 

bbCourtonne ni:291, pp. 163f; NPF pp. 315f. 
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God.** By His love, the Trinitarian God makes His dwelling place 
within the human heart that is willing to receive Him.*^ Accord¬ 
ing to this view, that stresses divine initiative, no method or 
technique of the spiritual life can be considered important in 
itself. Divine grace bestows its gifts freely, and man is merely 
the receptacle who receives them with wonder. Nevertheless, 
the demonic element is a formidable obstacle to the divine 
initiative,*® and man must engage in a struggle to respond to 
the God who “stands at the door and knocks.”*® Man is called 
to be totally attentive to God’s presence: to hear the knock, 
to open the door of his heart, to kneel at the feet of the Visitor, 
and to sit with Him as an equal at the Supper Table. This tech¬ 
nique, this subtle strategy of “Unseen Warfare,” constitutes the 
ascetic life. Human effort, straining to rise above all struggle, 
expresses itself essentially in the liturgical act of worship. 

By this we understand that he who seeks to begin on the 
spiritual journey must be willing to forsake all, to discard all 
that in him which represents an obstacle to the metamorphosis 
of his whole being. The new birth that is ours by baptism does 
not allow us to maintain our ordinary, day to day existence, 
merely adding to it compliance with religious observances, at¬ 
tendance at prayer services, occasional reading of the Gospel, 
or other suclx “pious” undertakings. The new life in Christ is 
essentially a breaking away, a tearing of oneself from the “ordin¬ 
ary” in our existence. It involves a constant struggle that “takes 
the Kingdom by force.”** In this new life, as St Paul aflSrms, all 
things have become new.*® 

This, in summary form, is St Basil’s doctrine of spirituality. 
Its progression never ceases. Any pause in its movement means 
a sliding backwards, a regression. And it requires a personal 
consecration, one that is by no means restricted to monks. The 
ritual of baptism includes the rite of tonsure: the cutting of a 
lock of hair. The same rite is used for the consecration of those 
who enter monastic orders. It signifies the total offering of one’s 

2SMt 16:17; Eph 2:8. 

MJn 14:23. 

2sjn 8:44; I Pet 5:8. 

2«Rev3:20. 

27Mt 11:12. 

“n Cor 5:17. 
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life. In baptism, the rite of tonsure that follows that of chrisma¬ 
tion means that each of us is called to a life of total consecration 
within the world, outside the convent or monastery. It is a call 
to a life of “interiorized monasticism,” which means complete 
surrender to the demands of the Gospel.^® 

It is clear to one who reads St Basil’s ascetic writings or 
“Rules” that such admonitions are deeply rooted in his own 
personal life. He knew by experience that frugality in eating, 
simplicity of dress, limiting oneself to that which is materially 
essential for life, all that—although seemingly secondary to some 
—requires a substantial struggle against oneself, a constant atti¬ 
tude of humility, meekness in our attempts to submit ourselves 
to the exigencies of the Gospel. It is this understanding of the 
central place of the spiritual life that makes Eastern Christendom 
see in St Basil a genuine spiritual father rather than simply an 
administrator. 

We mentioned earlier that this unseen warfare that the 
Christian must engage in expresses itself essentially in the litur¬ 
gical act of worship. The ascetic life is therefore a life lived out 
in community, and in a community whose life is offered as a 
constant oblation upon the altar of the Lord. Basil tells us, in 
his letter to the clergy of Neocaesarea written in 375®®: “We 
rejoice to have assemblies of both men and women whose con¬ 
versation is in heaven and who have crucified the flesh with 
the affections and lusts thereof. They take no thought for food 
and clothing, but remain undisturbed in the presence of their 
Lord, continuing night and day in prayer . . . they sing hymns 
to God continually . . . Among us the people go out at night to 
the house of prayer and, in distress, affliction and continual 
tears, they make confession to God . . . divided into two parts, 
they sing antiphonally with one another, thus confirming their 
study of the Gospels, and at the same time producing for them¬ 
selves a heedful temper and a heart free of distraction. One 

290n this subject, see Thomas Spidlik, “L’ldfe du monachisme basilien," 
in Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic, ed. Paul J. Fed wick, Ponti¬ 
fical Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, 1981; p. 361-374. Also, Jean 
Gribomont, Saint Basile, Evangile et Eglise, Bellefontaine, France, 1984; pp, 
270-388; and his Saint Basile: Commandments du Seigneur et Libiration 
ivangelique; Ed. Anselniana (70), pp. 81-101. 

soLetter CCVII; Courtonne IIiCCVH, 183-188; NPF pp. 245-248. 
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sings the prelude of a hymn and the others take it up; and thus 
they pass the night in psahnody, praying as the day begins to 
dawn, all together as with one voice and one heart, thereby 
raising the psalm of confession [i.e,, Ps. 50] to the Lord.” 

Besides his letters and Rules, Basil’s well-known anaphora 
of the eucharistic liturgy, read in the light of his treatise On the 
Holy Spirit, makes his liturgical teachings clear to us. Anyone 
who celebrates St Basil’s Liturgy ten times in the year easily 
grasps the spiritual depth of the anaphora, which speaks of 
God’s glory and the mystery of salvation. He is also bound to 
notice the extreme humility of him who wrote: “Not because of 
our own righteousness, for we have done nothing good upon 
the earth, but because of Thy mercy and compassions ... we 
call upon Thee, O Holy of Holies, that by the favor of Thy good¬ 
ness Thy Holy Spirit may come upon us and upon the gifts now 
offered . . .” This is an ever true witness to the divine nature of 
the Son and the Spirit; it is a confession of faith in the free gift 
of the Father’s mercy that overcomes our sins, even when, as 
Basil puts it, “the sad, black and dark night engulfs the churches.” 
His spirituality, then, is doxological, lived out in community: 
“The Lord never separates the first commandment from the 
second. You can only follow the second commandment if you 
obey the first, and likewise go back to the first by accomplishing 
the second. Whoever loves God necessarily loves his neighbor, 
and whoever loves his neighbor thereby shows that he loves 
God.”^^ 

Accordingly, Basil does not call the one engaged in the 
ascetic life to be “monachos” (one who is alone), but he intends 
him to be “monotropos” (the “single one,” i.e., one who is 
internally unified) in the moral sense: the Christian is “mono¬ 
tropos” in that he wills only one thing, namely, the Glory of 
God.®^ The Christian is not “monastikon” (one who lives alone); 
rather he is “koinonikon” (a man of communion); and the 
communal dwelling, should it exist, is a renewed enactment of 
the first church in Jerusalem,®* in which all members held things 

siRule 3, in Gabriel Peters, Lire les Fires de VEglise, Desclee de Brouwer, 
Paris, 1981, p. 527. 

Rule 20. 

3»Ac 2:44; 4:32. 
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in common, for they were united in one heart and one soul. 

In his homilies, Basil constantly emphasizes that none of 
man’s possessions is really his own. He is not opposed to private 
property in principle. He rather proclaims that man is simply 
the steward of God and therefore ought to give freely, to those 
who are in need and who suffer, whatever exceeds the strict 
minimum necessary for his sustenance.®^ He also stresses that 
all men are equal and that their concern should be to limit the 
inequality that prevails in the world.®® 

As regards the problem of slavery in human society, he 
states that no one is a slave by nature.®* The institution of slavery 
is an anomaly in the natural order of things,®^ for all men are 
equal before God, even if according to the prevailing social 
order one is called “lord” and the other “slave.”®* With nearly 
all of Eastern Christendom, Basil viewed the matter of slavery 
in the light of St Paul’s command to submit to the ruling authori¬ 
ties.®* For this reason he recommends that runaway slaves who 
seek refuge in monasteries be expelled,^® and he entreats slaves to 
obey their masters except in cases where their obedience would 
result in disobedience to divine commandments.*' Just as he is 
neither for nor against private property in principle, but gives 
directives for its proper use, so he is neither for nor against 
slavery, but rather he admonishes his contemporaries to view 
all things as being under God. 


Basil the Canonist 

Despite the bleak situation the churches faced in his day, 
Basil believed in organization. He maintained that Church life 
needed functional channels or laws. Canon law had already been 

S4PO 31.-76800. 

SSPG 31:12258. 

3«Ort the Holy Spirit, XX:51; PG 32:1600. 

»Hbid. PG 32:160O-161A. 
outbid. 1600. 
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established, and Basil added to it his so-called canonical letters 
addressed to Amphilochios, Bishop of Iconium.^ 

These canons dealt particularly with the validity of the 
baptism of those who broke away from the Church for reasons 
not touching directly the core of Christian dogma: those, for 
instance, who forbade marriage or the partaking of meat and 
wine. Here again Basil resorted to “oikonomia” as his guiding 
principle. Moreover, he wrote a number of canons on marriage, 
divorce, second marriages, marriage to a brother-in-law or 
sister-in-law, and marriage after elopement; canons that are still 
referred to today in our religious courts. He also touched on 
the sins of the clergy and laity, on theft, usury, murder, magic, 
oaths and apostasy. Some of these canons sound rather strange 
to us today, as he relied a great deal on common practice as a 
source of canon law. As an example, we might mention his 
ninth canon: “The Lord teaches that divorce is granted only 
in cases of adultery, and this logically applies to men and 
women alike. But common practice has it that if a man commits 
adultery, he nevertheless keeps his wife; so I do not know if we 
can qualify as an adulteress a woman who lives with a divorced 
man. Should a woman leave her husband, she commits adultery 
if she lives with another man. But the man who has been left 
by his wife has had an injustice committed against him, and 
therefore there is no sentence passed on a woman who lives 
with him.” 

In another instance he forbids not only usury, but also loans 
with interest. With regard to murder, the man who kills de¬ 
liberately should be deprived of communion for a period of 
twenty years. 

His second canon concerning abortion is especially inter¬ 
esting for us: “Any woman who undergoes abortion is punished 
with the same sentence as the deliberate murderer [i.e., she is 
to be deprived of eommunion for a period of twenty years]; we 
do not in such cases go into lengthy investigations in order to 
determine whether the embryo had been fully formed or not.” 

In addition to his three canonical letters, we find him 

^Letters CLXXXVIII, CXCIX, and CCXVII, written between 374 and 
375; Courtonne II, pp. 120-131, 154-163, 208-216; NPF pp. 223-228, 236-240, 
255-259. 
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admonishing the churches in matters concerning the eucharist 
as well as the priestly office and the conditions requisite for 
administering it. In his letter to the patrician of Caesarea con¬ 
cerning communion,^® Basil writes: “It is good and beneficial 
to communicate every day and to partake of the holy Body and 
Blood of Christ. For He distinctly says: he that eats my flesh 
and drinks my blood has eternal life. And who doubts that to 
share frequently in life is to obtain manifold life? I, indeed, 
communicate four times a week: on the Lord’s day, on Wednes¬ 
day, on Friday and on the Sabbath, and also on the other days 
of the week if there is a commemoration of any saint.” He then 
goes on to allow believers to keep the elements at home and to 
partake of the Lord’s Body and Blood directly without the 
presence of an ordained priest. 

Concerning the priesthood, he emphasizes conditions for 
admission into it. In a letter written to the chorepiscopi at the 
beginning of his own episcopate,^ he says: “According to the 
ancient custom observed in the churches of God, ministers in 
the Church were received after careful examination; the whole 
of their life was investigated; an enquiry was made as to their 
being neither railers nor drunkards, not quick to quarrel, keep¬ 
ing their youth in subjection so as to be able to maintain ‘the 
holiness without which no man shall see the Lord.’^® Now, how¬ 
ever . . . you have allowed presbyters and deacons to introduce 
unworthy persons into the Church, just any one they choose, 
without any previous examination of life and character, by mere 
favoritism, on the basis of relationship or some other tie. The 
consequence is that in every village there are reckoned many 
ministers, but not one single man worthy of the service of the 
altar. Of this you yourselves supply proof from your difiSculty 
in finding suitable candidates for election. As, then, I perceive 
that the evil is gradually reaching a point at which it would be 
incurable, and especially at this moment when a large number 
of persons are presenting themselves for the ministry through 
fear of the conscription, I am constrained to have recourse to 
the restitution of the canons of the Fathers. I thus order you 


<*Lctter XCin, written in 372; Courtonne I:XCin, 203f. NPF p. 179. 
^Letter LIV; Courtonne I:LIV. 139-140; NPF pp. 157£. 

«Heb 12:14. 
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to send me in writing a list of the ministers in every village, 
stating by whom each has been introduced and what his mode 
of life is.” 

He wrote a great deal on various sinful practices on the part 
of the clergy, in particular on bribery offered in exchange for 
ordination: “There is report that some of you take money from 
candidates for ordination and excuse this practice on grounds 
of religion. This is indeed a grave sin. If anyone does evil 
under the guise of good, he deserves double punishment, because 
he not only does what is evil in itself, but he tries to make appear 
good an accomplice in the commission of sin ... Do not render 
yourselves unfit to celebrate the holy Mysteries by defiling your 
hands with such bribes ... If after this letter of mine, anyone 
should do anything of the kind, he will depart from the altars 
here and will seek a place where he is able to buy and sell 
God’s gift.”" 

In aU such matters, Basil always returned to “that which 
was handed down to us by the Fathers,” i.e., that which had been 
agreed upon at the Council of Nicea. He not only quoted “tradi¬ 
tion”; he explicated it in the light of the Gospel, applying it to 
specific situations. 


Basil as Defender of the Faith, Dogmatist and Teacher 

These numerous pastoral admonitions are not merely 
human socio-ethical measures. On the contrary, they are the 
result of the work within the Church of the Holy Spirit, who 
constantly reveals the growing body of Tradition in the fight of 
what had been discerned by the Fathers and “handed down to 
us.”" 

The Spirit “has appointed in the Church first apostles, 
second prophets, third teachers, then workers of miracles, then 
healers, helpers, administrators, speakers in various kinds of 

4®Letter LIII to the chorepiscopi, written towards the beginning of the 
episcopate; Courtonne I:LIII, 137-139; NPF pp. 156f. 

expressions such as “what has been handed down to us by the 
Fathers” or “the sound doctrine of faith,” St Basil always refers to the Nicene 
confession of faith. 
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tongues” (1 Cor 12:28). Proclaiming the fulfillment of Joel’s 
prophecy," the Church sings during the liturgical office of the 
Friday tefore Pentecost: “The Spirit now grants the first-fruits 
of divinity to human nature.”" And it continues during the 
Great Vespers of the Feast: “The Spirit grants a new, gushing 
fountainhead of prophets. He institutes a new priesthood. He 
transforms sinners into theologians. He constitutes the Church.”*® 
The office of Matins on the Sunday after Pentecost stresses that 
the Spirit does not accomplish His work alone; it is the Trinitarian 
God who acts; “Spirit Paraclete, and the Father from whom you 
proceed, and the Son from whom you receive. . . .” St Basil 
stresses the authoritative character of the doxological proclama¬ 
tion: “Of the very confession of our faith in Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, what is the written source? . . . Does not this come 
from that unpublished and secret teaching which our Fathers 
guarded in silence out of reach of curious, meddling and inquisi¬ 
tive investigations? .. . The Apostles and Fathers who laid down 
laws for the Church from the beginning thus guarded the awe¬ 
some dignity of the mysteries in secrecy and silence.”®^ 

Basil goes on to show that what is guarded in the “silence” 
of hturgical prayer is “dogma,” that is, a certainty of faith 
asserted within the community of the faithful; whereas that 
which is proclaimed to the world, preached by the Church to the 
nations, is “kerygma.” Dogmas, the “unwritten traditions” of 
the Church, he says, “are so many, and their bearing on the 
mystery of godliness®® is so important . . . Can [anyone] refuse 
to allow us a single word which has come down to us from the 
Fathers—which we found derived from uninterrupted custom, 
abiding in unperverted churches—a word for which the argu¬ 
ments are strong, and which contributes in no small degree to 
the completeness of the force of the mystery?”®® What has been 
preserved for us in the prayer life of the Church (i.e., in litur¬ 
gical texts, proclamations, even signs and gestures) is therefore 

will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and daughters 
will prophesy.” (Joel 12:28f). 

49Troparion of the 9th Ode. 

sosticherion. Tone 1. 

siOn the Holy Spirit, ch XXVII:66; NPF p. 40-42. 

521 Tim 3:16. 

530n the Holy Spirit, ch XXVn:67; NPF p. 42. 
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an essential part of the ever growing dogma revealed to the 
community by the Trinitarian God, acting in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, Basil continues: “We members of the One Body of 
Christ are One in the Spirit, and we work together each accord¬ 
ing to the special gift granted to him by the Spirit . . . The 
members thus minister one to another in the charity {sympatheia) 
which is the fruit of the fellowship of the Spirit. And that which 
takes place in the Church reflects the inherent harmony of the 
universe which is held together by the same Spirit according to 
the same rule of charity.” 

The bishop is the teacher who “rightly defines the word 
of truth” (II Tim 2:15), but not by virtue of his own authority, 
nor by the cleverness of philosophical logic which is the spirit 
of this world (Rom 12:2). Teaching the truth is a pastoral task, 
and it is carried on in the praying community that seeks to live 
what has been handed down to it in the power of the Spirit. For 
it is the Spirit who opens the eyes of the believers so that they 
understand the content of that tradition. Speaking of his Arian 
adversaries, Basil says: “they are technicians, not theologians.” 
The theologian is one who knows how to pray, and the Lord 
Himself gives him understanding of the content of faith as he 
comes before Him in the assembled Church and partakes of His 
Body and Blood. 

Regarding the pastoral duties of the teacher, Basil writes 
to the presbyter of Tarsus: “Receive into communion all who 
do not assert the Holy Spirit to be a creature, that the blasphe¬ 
mers may be left alone and either be ashamed and return to 
the truth or, if they persist in their error, may cease to have any 
importance because of their small number. Let us be satisfied 
with this, and propose the Nicene Creed to all the brethren who 
are willing to join us. If they assent to it, let us further require 
that the Holy Spirit not be called a creature and that those who 
do call Him such be excluded from communion. I do not think 
that we ought to insist on anything beyond this. For I am con¬ 
vinced that by greater communication and mutual experience 
free from strife, if anything further needs to be added by way 
of explanation, the Lord, who accomplishes all things, will grant 
it to those who love Him.”®^ 

s^Letter CXIII, written in 373; Courtonne IliCXni, 16f; NPF pp. 189f. 
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Here Basil clearly illustrates his understanding of the 
pastoral nature of teacWng and admonishing believers, not with 
the aim of convincing them logically, but rather of drawing them 
into the community of love where they will grow in understand¬ 
ing. In his role as confessor of the Faith, Basil never sought 
philosophical arguments with his opponents. In his struggle 
against state-supported Arianism, he combined meekness with 
wisdom and prudence. He appeared as a true Prince of the 
Church in his conversation with the Prefect Modestus, who, 
having been sent by the emperor, threatened him with confisca¬ 
tion and exile in order to obtain from him a signed statement of 
his adherence to the Arian cause. Basil’s friend, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, has recorded his reply: “The confiscation of goods 
does not harm one who has nothing, unless perchance, for these 
tortures and sufferings I should need a cloak and a few books 
which are my whole life. Exile I do not know, for I am bound 
to no one place: not only this my own land in which I live, but 
the whole world into which I may be banished, I consider to 
be my own, for the whole world belongs to God, and I am 
merely a dweller and a sojourner in it. These tortures, what 
harm can they do me, I who have no body? . . . Death would 
be an act of kindness, for it would bring me closer to God, for 
whom I live, and for whom I have been created, and to whom 
in the greater measure I have already died, and to whom I 
hasten.”®® Astonished at such a statement, Modestus replied: 
“No one has ever spoken to me before in such a manner and 
with such freedom of words.” Basil answered: “Perhaps you 
have never met a bishop before . , . Where God is endangered 
and exposed, there all other things are considered as nothing.” 

The oldest of St Basil’s dogmatic writings is his Adversus 
Eunomium, composed in three volumes between 363 and 365. 
It consists of a refutation of a small treatise entitled Apologia, 
that Eunomius, one of the leaders of Arianism, published in 
about 361, Basil refutes the argument that the essence of God 
consists in His inaccessibility and that for this reason the Word 
cannot be the true Son of God, since the Word is generated and 
is no more than a creature. Then Basil defends the Nicene doc¬ 
trine that affirms that the Word is consubstantial with the 


ssQrat. 43, op. ciu 
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Father. He also affirms, and with equal emphasis, the consub- 
stantiality of the Holy Spirit. Later on, in the year 375, he com¬ 
posed his major theological work On the Holy Spirit, dedicated 
to his friend Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium. Here he also 
defended the consubstantiality of the three divine Persons, 
Father, Son and Spirit, and he added a refutation of Sabellianism 
to his critique of Arianism. His famous homilies on the six days 
of creation (/n Hexameron, Genesis 1:1-26), delivered some¬ 
time before 370 while he was stiU a presbyter, affirm the doctrine 
of creation ex nihilo and refute the ancient pagan notions of 
Manichaeism. 

Basil never intended to elaborate a systematic theology. 
Rather, he wrote out of the fullness of his heart about the vision 
granted to him in his own life of prayer. He did not begin with 
concepts and ideas, but being moved by the Spirit in the par¬ 
ticular historical and existential situation in which heresies were 
playing havoc with the Church’s doctrine, he strove to explicate 
the one Orthodox Faith. What he writes about the Spirit is the 
fruit of personal experience, rooted in the Gospel and nourished 
by Tradition. In a remarkable passage®* he states: “It is called 
‘Spirit of God,’®^ ‘Spirit of truth which proceeds from the 
Father,’®* ‘right Spirit,’®* ‘a leading Spirit.’*® Its proper and peculiar 
title is ‘Holy Spirit,’ which is a name especially appropriate to 
everything that is incorporeal, purely immaterial and indivisi¬ 
ble ... To Him turn all things that need sanctification ... He is 
the origin of sanctification, light perceptible to the mind, supply¬ 
ing illumination to everyone in search for truth . . . filling all 
things with its power but communicated only to the worthy . . . 
Only after man has come back again to his natural beauty [i.e., 
through repentance and baptism] and, as it were, cleanses the 
Royal Image and restores its ancient form, only then is it possible 
for him to draw near to the Paraclete. And He . . . will show 
you in Himself the image of the invisible, and in the blessed 
spectacle of the image you will behold the ineffable beauty of 

5®On the Holy Spirit^ ch LX:22; NPF p. 15. 

57Mt 12:28ff. 

58jn 15:26. 

59Ps 51:10. 

«0P8 51:12. 
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the archetype. Through His aid hearts are lifted up, the weak 
are held by the hand, and they who are advancing are brought 
to perfection. Shining upon those that are cleansed from every 
spot. He makes them spiritual by fellowship with Himself . . . 
[therefore] souls wherein the Spirit dwells, illuminated by the 
Spirit, themselves become spiritual, and send forth their grace 
to others.” 

A true pastor moving in the freedom of the Spirit through 
the intricacies of the social, cultural and political enviroiunent of 
the fourth century, Basil was a true “typos” of a Prince of the 
Church. For he took the Church’s struggle and weakness upon 
himself as the dark night of division and heresy engulfed her, 
and with courage and faith he offered it all before the altar of 
God in the fullness of the New Creation. 
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The Parish Presbyter and His Bishop: 

A Review of the Pastoral Roles, Relationship 
and Authority 


Bishop Maximos (Aghiorgoussis) of Pittsburgh 


“You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, 
and their great men exercise authority over them. It shall not 
be so among you, for whoever would be great among you must 
be your servant, and whoever would be first among you must 
be your slave; even as the Son of man came not to be served, 
but to serve and to give His life as a ransom for many” 
(Mat 20:25-28). And again we hear: “You call me Teacher 
and Lord, and you are right, for so I am. If I, your Lord and 
Teacher, have then washed your feet, so ought you to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example, that you should 
do as I have done to you. Truly, truly I say to you: a servant 
is not greater than his master; nor is he who is sent greater than 
the one who has sent him. If you know these things, and if you 
do them, blessed are you” (Jn 13:13-17). 

Since Holy Week is where both of these sayings of the Lord 
are highlighted, they are sayings of which we are particularly 
mindful. These sayings are the proper ground upon which to base 
the position, role and authority, and relationships of and between 
Christ’s disciples, including bishops and priests. As Orthodox 
theologians who are discussing the topic of the parish presbyter 
relative to his bishop, it is important to realize from the very 
beginning what is the nature of this position, role and authority. 
Then we may discuss the inter-relatedness as well as the distinc¬ 
tiveness of this particular position, role and authority, as exempli¬ 
fied in the two major offices of Christian ministry, the episcopate 
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and the presbyterate. In fact, the holy diaconate, the third of 
the offices, should likewise be a key part of our consideration of 
our Christian ministry, so I will also treat the role of the 
deacon here. 

Our holy Church takes great pride in its history. “Historia 
magistra vitae” (history is the master of life), is the way an 
old Latin saying puts it. This applies to the Church’s life in a 
very special manner. So, let us allow history to be our teacher, 
as we try to establish what—from an Orthodox point of view- 
should be the right kind of relationship between the bishop and 
the parish presbyter (priest) in our Church today. 

* * * 

Many questions are raised today, not only in our Orthodox 
American context, but also in the other Christian traditions re¬ 
garding the role of the parish presbyter relative to the bishop. 
A good, prime example is the much-celebrated and discussed 
ecumenical document of “convergence,” the Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry (BEM) report which has been developed by the 
World Council of Churches’ Faith and Order Commission. In 
the BEM report we read: “In general, the relation of the pres¬ 
byterate to the episcopal ministry has been discussed throughout 
the centuries, and the degree of the presbyter’s participation in 
the episcopal ministry is still for many an unresolved question of 
far-reaching ecumenical importance.”* 

Actually, aside from the importance that the question has 
in itself and in terms of the Church’s ministry in today’s world, 
the same question has been debated by theologians in terms of 
the possibility of a mutual acceptance and recognition of one 
another’s “ordained ministries.”® 

Nevertheless, the scope of this presentation is not to discuss 
the ecumenical implications of the questions which we have 
under consideration here. We will limit ourselves to some con¬ 
clusions and reflections concerning the role, position and author- 

IWCC, Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry; Faith and Order paper no. Ill 
(Geneva, 1982), p. 25. 

Vbid., p. 32. See also Raymond E. Brown, S.S., Priest and Bishop; 
Biblical Reflections (Paulist Press, Paramus, New York/Toronto 1970), pp. 
82-6. 
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ity of the parish presbyter relative to the bishop, in terms of the 
effective ministry of the Church in today’s world—and, more 
specifically, in terms of the Church’s service in ministering to 
the holy People of God. 

We deem it necessary to discuss the Scriptural background 
of the question, together with the developments that followed 
in the Apostolic era and the early Church; the Church’s canon¬ 
ical tradition; the ecclesiological principles underlying the issue; 
concrete situations in the USA and Europe; and some conclu¬ 
sions which will be proposed regarding the direction in which 
our Church should be going, in terms of a more effective minis¬ 
try toward God’s people. 


I. SCRIPTURAL BACKGROUND 

By quoting the Lord at the outset, I intend to indicate that 
Christ is the model of the Christian priesthood, established by 
Him as a life of service to God and to the Church. Christian 
priesthood, in all its orders, is a life of service in imitation of 
the Teacher, Christ, the “Servant of God” (Ebed Yahve)? 

It is characteristic that the New Testament antecedents of 
our Christian priesthood are not “cultic.” The word “priest” (in 
terms of hiereus, sacerdos) which—by the time of Eusebius 
{History of the Church, 10.4.2)—is fully applied to the Church’s 
ministry, is completely absent as a designation of the Christian 
priesthood in the New Testament. It only applies to the Old 
Testament priesthood and to the High Priestly role of Christ 
Himself. 

According to Karl Hermann Schelkle, the word “priest” 
comes from the Old Testament and from world religions. It 
meant “the servant of the Deity who stood between the Deity 
and the people, with the exclusive function of mediating recon¬ 
ciliation or salvation, and who did this particularly through a 
ritual sacrifice and by acting as a mantic oracle. Since the New 
Testament rejects this current word for ‘priest,’ it is clear that 

^According to K. H. Schelkle, Diakonia (service) “is the all embracing 
and essential term for ‘oiRce’ in the N.T.” K. H. !^helkle, “Ministry and 
Minister in the NT Church,** Concilium III, 5 (1969), p. 8. 
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there was no priesthood of this kind in the New Testament com¬ 
munity.”^ However, according to Schelkle, the New Testament 
“does use the word ‘priest’ in a very significant way. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (2:17; 4:14; 5:10), Christ is called 
the true High Priest {archiereus) who fulfills the Israelite tradi¬ 
tion of the high priesthood.”® Also, “priestly” attributes—applied 
to the whole Church of God as a “people set apart,” a “holy 
and royal priesthood,” echoing Exodus 19:6—are found in I Peter 
2:5, 9. The expression “priests before God” is applied to the 
faithful, both collectively and individually, in Apocalypse 1:5; 
5:10; and 20:6.® 

A sacrificial and cultic priesthood, which is the priesthood 
of the Old Testament, cannot be applied to the Christian minis¬ 
try in the New Testament context, in the estimate of Raymond 
E. Brown. It is only later, toward the end of the 1st century and 
the beginning of the 2nd, that Christians began to apply the 
term “priest” as such to the Christian ministry. This is due to 
the perception of the Holy Eucharist as a “sacrifice,” as in 
Didache 14: “first confess your sins, that your sacrifice (thysia) 
may be a pure one.” To quote Brown: “Just after the end of 
the 2nd century, Tertulhan {De Baptismo 17) can speak of the 
bishop as the summus sacerdos and Hippolytus of Rome (Apos¬ 
tolic Tradition III. 5) can refer to the ‘high priestly spirit’ of the 
Bishop.”^ 

However, the New Testament does provide important ante¬ 
cedents of the Christian priesthood which immensely enrich the 
Christian ministry, such as: the Disciple, the Apostle, the 
Presbyter/Bishop, and the One who presides at the Eucharist 
(the proestos of Didache)? It is important to regain the idea of 
Discipleship especially in terms of imitating Christ and His 
ministry. It is important to recapture the spirit of apostleship, 
which includes the service of ordinary work, of collecting money 
and goods in support of the Church’s ministry, of “unceasing 
prayer,” of suffering, and of correction—aU of which we see 
exemplified by St Paul the Apostle. The minister/priest of the 

*md., p. 5. 

mid., pp. 5-6. 

p. 6. 

c/r., p. 19. 

Hbid,, pp. 13-45. 
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Church always was and should continue to be a disciple, an 
apostle, indeed a missionary of God’s work among God’s people. 

If the apostle is the missionary, the Presbyter/Bishop is the 
local Christian teacher, or—if you will—the local “bureaucrat” 
and “administrator.” The two words, Presbyter and Bishop, are 
used interchangeably in the earliest Church writings. Most of the 
time they are in fact identical, with the possible exception of III 
John.® It is only at the end of the 1st century and the beginning 
of the 2nd, and certainly by the time of St Ignatios of Antioch, 
that the differentiation is established. It is important to keep 
in mind the fact of a non-differentiation at the New Testament 
level, as perceived in the general opinion of scholars, between 
Presbyter (the Old Testament elder) and Bishop (secular 
episcopos/awtT&eet). It is of great significance for the question of 
the relative positions, roles and authority of Bishop and Presbyter 
in the Church today. 

Finally, as Brown argues, “the One who presides over the 
Eucharist” is one of the important elements and antecedents of 
the Christian priesthood. Later, the priesthood and priestly 
ministry came to be primarily identified with the celebration ol 
the Holy Eucharist. During the New Testament times it is not 
always clear who presides over the Eucharistic assembly. The 
evidence leads us to assume that, when present, the Apostles were 
the presiding celebrants, or—in their absence—the Presbyters/ 
elders and Bishops/overseers whom the Apostles had appointed. 
However, in at least one case—the letters of St Paul to the 
Christians of the Church in Corinth—there is no mention made 
of elders or overseers in the community. Who was the presiding 
celebrant of the Eucharist prior to the appointment of Presbyters/ 
Bishops? We do know that a “hierarchy” had definitely been 
established by the time St Clement of Rome wrote to the Corin¬ 
thian church. (ScheUde is of the opinion, based on the Corin¬ 
thian case in point, that Christians today therefore may celebrate 
“the liturgy of the word,” though not the Eucharist, in the ab¬ 
sence of a priest or bishop) .^® 

Brown, in the book Priest and Bishop, has examined the 
New Testament antecedents of our Christian priesthood in terms 
of the question of “Apostolic succession.” The Presbyters/ 

Hbid., p. 35, footnote 20. See also Schelkle, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Bishops, he observes, are traditionally seen as successors to the 
Apostles. How much of that is fact? The answer depends on 
first, what is meant by “Apostle,” and, second, what is meant 
by “succession”? 

Regarding the first, Brown considers two kinds of apostle- 
ship. One is the Lucan apostleship, which is a “residential” type, 
according to which the Twelve Apostles themselves—with one 
or two exceptions—were not really missionaries. The second is 
the Pauline type, according to which an Apostle is essentially a 
missionary, and St Paul was the exemplar of this model. Pres¬ 
byters/Bishops were “residential” persons in a particular place, 
appointed by the Apostles to head and administer the various 
Christian communities. Their “succession to the Apostles” is 
primarily “functional,” rather than “juridical”—this last term 
signifying a “succession” carried out through “ordination,” or 
the laying-on-of-hands.“ 

In conclusion, looking at the original system in place, there 
is essentially no differentiation to be made between Pres¬ 
byters/eiders and Bishops/epwcopoi/overseers. The Presbyters/ 
Bishops were appointed by St Paul and eventually some other 
Apostle(s), and they succeed to the Apostles “functionally”— 
i.e., as Pastors in God’s service and in ministry to His people, 
rather than primarily in terms of a mere tactile “chain of un¬ 
broken ordiations.” (It is this latter, simplistic understanding of 
Apostolic priestly orders and ecclesiastical continuity which 
raises the major objections to the institution of Christian priest¬ 
hood as such.) 


II. POST-SCRIPTURAL ERA 

What is the development of the Christian priestly ministry 
in the life of the early Church? 

St Clement of Rome speaks, at the end of the 1st century, 
of the succession to the Apostles and their ministry: “They 
preached in country and town, and appointed their first-fruits, 
after testing them by the Spirit, to be bishops (episcopous) and 
deacons (diakonous) of those who were going to believe. And 

pp. 6-7. 
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this was no novelty, for indeed a long time ago the Scripture 
had mentioned bishops and deacons, for there is somewhere this 
message: ‘I will set up their bishops (overseers) in righteousness 
and their deacons (ministers) in faith’ [quotation from Isaiah 
60:17].”^® What is significant and obvious is that, since the two 
are interchangeable terms for him, St Clement does not distin¬ 
guish between bishops and presbyters.^® 

The turning point is perceived in the actions of St Ignatios 
of Antioch, martyred circa 115 A.D. According to Brown, by 
approximately 110 A.D. “in many communities one bishop had 
emerged as the head of a college of presbyters. Ignatios’ direc¬ 
tives pertinent to the authority of the bishop would make the 
most authoritarian bishop of our times blush—for (in Ignatios’ 
view) episcopacy, like cleanliness, was next to godliness! “You 
have only to acknowledge God and the bishop, and all is well; 
for a man who honors his bishop is himself honored by God 
(Smyrneans 9:1).”*^ The Bishop’s authority in Ignatios’ view, is 
extolled in many other passages quoted by Brown.“ 

Regarding the distinction between Bishop and Presbyter, 
St Ignatios says: “. . . being perfectly united in obedient submis¬ 
sion to the bishop and the presbytery, you may be satisfied in all 
respects. . . .” {Ephesians 3). And again, in Ephesians 4: “for 
your reverend presbytery, which is worthy of God, is tuned to 
the bishop, as strings are to the lyre: and thus, in your concord 
and harmonious love, Jesus Christ is sung, . . A very im¬ 
portant, in fact crucial understanding here is that there is essen¬ 
tially a harmony between the Bishop and the presbytery, the 
presbytery being attuned closely to the Bishop’s own ministry 
and pastoral care. Also: the presbytery is integral to the episco¬ 
pate, for obedience to the presbyter is due as much as obedience 
to the Bishop. 

Taken out of context, however, the Ignatian view of the 
i^Brown, op. cit., pp. 47-81. 

^^Clement of Rome, [First] Epistle to the Corinthians, 12; quoted by 
Bettenson, The Early Christian Fathers, col. I (Oxford Univ. Press, London- 
Oxford-New York, 1969), p. 32. 
isSee Ibid., p. 32, footnote 4. 

Brown, op. cit., pp. 36-39. 

15/Wd., p. 39. 

i®St Ignatios of Antioch, To the Ephesians, 3-4, quoted by Henry Betten¬ 
son in The Early Christian Fathers (Oxford, 1969), p. 40. 
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episcopacy could lead to a Bishop becoming as overbearing as 
“the rulers of the Gentiles” whom Christ noted “lord it over 

them. ” In the same letter to the Ephesians (ch, 6) Ignatios 
states that the bishop occupies the place of the Lord: “Clearly, 

then, we should regard the bishop as the Lord Himself.”^^ But we 
read in the letter to the Magnesians: “I advise you, be eager to 
act always in godly accord: with the bishop presiding as the 
counterpart of God, the presbyters as the counterpart of the 
council of the Apostles, and the deacons (most dear to me) who 
have been entrusted with a service (diaconate) under Jesus 
Christ [or ‘the ministry of Jesus Christ’ (who ‘came not to be 
ministered to, but to minister (diakonisai)’]. . . . Let there be 
nothing among you which will have power to divide you, but be 
united with the bishop and with those who preside, for an ex¬ 
ample and instruction in incorruptibility.”^® In this text, yes, the 
Bishop occupies the central place, even of God Himself. How¬ 
ever, a threefold, interdependent ministry is emphasized, as the 
presbyters are given the envious place of the “Council of the 
Apostles,” and the deacons imitate Christ’s example as “Servant 
of God” (diakonon). 

In the same letter (ch 6) the faithful of the community of 
Magnesia are instructed: “Thus, as the Lord did nothing with¬ 
out the Father ... so you must do nothing without the bishop 
and the presbyters.”'® And again: “Be eager to be firmly estab¬ 
lished in the precepts of the Lord and of the Apostles with your 
right reverend Bishop and worthily-woven chaplet of your pres¬ 
bytery, and with the godly deacons. Be submissive to the Bishop 
and to one another, as Jesus Christ was to the Father, and the 
Apostles to Christ and to the Father, that there may be a union 
both of flesh and spirit”^ 

In the letter to the Trallians, obedience to the Christian 
priesthood is emphasized for the sake of unity and as a warning 
against schism: “When you are submissive to the Bishop as to 
Jesus Christ, it is clear to me that you are not living as ordinary 
men but according to Jesus Christ. ... It is therefore necessary 

nibid., p. 40. 

^^Letter to the Magnesians, ibid., p. 42. 
mbid., p. 42-43. 
mbid., pp. 43-44. 
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that you should do nothing without the Bishop; and that is your 
practice. Submit yourselves also to the Presbytery, as to the 
Apostles. . . . And those who are deacons of the mysteries of 
Jesus Christ must please men in ah ways . . . Likewise let all 
men respect the deacons as they reverence Jesus Christ, just as 
they must respect the Bishop as the counterpart of the Father, 
and the Presbyters as the council of God and the college of the 
Apostles: without those no church is recognized.”^^ 

In the same letter (7), the warning is given in the following 
terms against deception as well: “Be on your guard against such 
men (i.e., the Docetic heretical party). And this will be your case 
if you are not self-assertive and if you are inseparable from 
Jesus Christ and from the bishop and the institution of the 
Apostles. He who is within the sanctuary is pure; he who is out¬ 
side is not pure; that is, he who acts independently of bishop 
and presbytery and deacons. Such a man is not pure in his con- 
science.”“ 

The always-present danger of schism is likewise emphasized 
in St Ignatios’ letter to the Philadelphians: “All who belong to 
God and Jesus Christ are with the bishop; and all who repent 
[that is, of schism] and who come into the unity of the Church 
will also belong to God. ... If anyone follows a man who causes 
a schism, he ‘does not inherit the Kingdom of God.’ 

Unity, based on the love and service which Christ exempli¬ 
fies in the Eucharistic assembly, is a constant Ignatian theme. 
Again in the letter to the Philadelphians the Saint links bishop, 
presbyters and deacons to and within the common celebration of 
one Eucharist, which he clearly perceives to be the center of the 
Church’s unity: ‘Take great care to keep one Eucharist (among 
you), for there is one flesh of the Lord Jesus Christ and one 
cup to unite us by His blood. There is one sanctuary, as there is 
one bishop, together with the presbytery and the deacons, my 
fellow servants, that all of our acts may be done accordingly, to 
God’s will.”®^ 

In the letter to the Smymeans, he emphasizes three points: 

the Trallians, 2 and 3; ibid., p. 44. 

^Ibid., p. 44, 

^^Letter to the Philadelphians, 3; ibid., p. 47. 

^Ibid., 4, p. 47. 
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the importance for God’s people to submit to the ministry of the 
Christian priesthood, if the unity of the Church is to be pre¬ 
served; the right acceptance of the archpastoral authority of the 
Bishop; and the fact of the Bishop’s delegation of his authority to 
celebrate a valid Eucharist to those whom he has appointed that 
responsibility, namely the Presbyters; 

“Shun divisions, as (they are) the beginning of evils. All 
of you follow the bishop as Jesus Christ followed the Father and 
(follow) the presbytery as the Apostles. Respect the deacons as 
the ordinance of God. Let no one do anything that pertains to 
the Church apart from the bishop. Let that be considered a 
valid Eucharist which is under the bishop or one whom he has 
delegated. Whenever the bishop shall appear, there let the people 
be, just as wherever Christ Jesus is there is the Catholic Church. 
It is not permitted to baptize or hold a love-feast (the Eucharist) 
independently of the Bishop. But whatever he approves, that is 
also well-pleasing to God; (in order) that all your acts may be 
sure and valid.”®® 

In evaluating these strong assertions by St Ignatios, one of 
the foremost Fathers of the post-Apostolic Church, we agree 
with Brown that he uses the respect due the Bishop as a strong 
weapon “against disunity and budding heresy.” Also, we should 
notice the context in which the Saint was speaking: “. .. Ignatios 
was speaking to small local churches; we may compare the 
Ignatian bishop and presbyters to a (modern-day) pastor and 
curates in a one-parish town. Authority exercised in such a small 
area had a good chance of being humanized by intimacy and 
friendship. 

In tile words of R. Brown; “Within the institutional frame¬ 
work of the later Church, when the bishop ruled a greater area 
and (the prevailing) social customs rendered him more remote 
from his people, the type of emphasis that Ignatios put on 
episcopal authority would easily lead to (the abuses of) a hier¬ 
archical absolutism. As a corrective to this development, we 
recall that the various antecedents of the historical priesthood 
are capable of nullifying each other. Precisely because the priest¬ 
hood is heir to the role of the Presbyter-bishop, there is a place 
in the priesthood for a hierarchy of authority. But because the 

^^Letter to the Smyrnaeans 8; ibid., p. 49. 
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priesthood is heir to the role of the disciple of Jesus, all authority 
must be modified by the ideal that one disciple is not to lord it 
over another or seek the first place in the manner of worldly 
institutions. This modification of authority was recognized al¬ 
ready in New Testament times in the very history of the presby- 
terate-episcopate, for the author of I Peter 5:1-3 instituted that 
the presbyters had the duty of overseeing (i.e., being Bishops 
over) the flock, but he warned them that this gave them no right 
to be domineering.”^ 

One more significant development in the history of the 
presbyterate-episcopate is to be found in the Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus of Rome. A clergyman of the Roman Church, 
Hippolytus wrote this work circa 215. However, according to 
Gregory Dix, the Apostolic Tradition actually reflects the situa¬ 
tion within the Roman community in the years following 180 
A.D.*" 

According to Hippolytus’ account, the bishop is ordained 
after “he has been chosen by all the people. When he has been 
named and shall please all, let him, with the presbytery and such 
bishops as may be present, assemble with the people on a Sun¬ 
day. When all give their consent, the bishops shall lay their 
hands upon him, and the presbytery shall stand in silence. All 
indeed shall keep silent, praying in their heart for the descent 
of the Spirit. Then one of the bishops who are present shall, at 
the request of all, lay his hand on him who is ordained bishop, 
and shall pray as follows, saying. . .There follows the prayer 
of consecration, in which the bishop is described as having the 
priesthood in continuity with the Old Testament priesthood, but 
likewise in continuity with the royal authority pertaining to 
princes and priestly authorities. 

A “royal spirit” (^principalis spiritus, pneuma hegemonikon) 
is given to the bishop, that same Spirit which was bestowed upon 
Jesus Christ by the Father and that he in turn “bestowed on 
His holy Apostles.” The responsibility of the Bishop is seen as 

26R. Brown, op. cit, pp. 39-40. 

27Gregory Dix, The Ministry in the Early Churchy c. A.D. 90-410, trans¬ 
lated in French under the title Le Ministere dans VEglise Ancienne, (Delachaux 
et Niestle, Neuchatel-Paris, 1955), pp. 25-26. 

28Hippolytu8 of Rome, The Apostolic Tradition, trans. Burton Scott 
Easton (Archon Books, Ann Arbor, 1962), p, 33. 
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that of; (1) feeding the flock of Christ; (2) serving as “high 
priest without blame, ministering night and day”; (3) pro¬ 
pitiating God’s countenance “without ceasing,” offering Him 
the gifts of His holy Church. 

“By the spirit of high-priesthood,” the Bishop has the 
“authority to remit sins according to God’s commandment”; “to 
sign the lots” according to God’s precept; “to loose every bond 
according to the authority” that God gave to the Apostles; and 
to please God “in meekness and purity of heart,” all the while 
offering to God “an odor of sweet savor.”^® 

Outside the consecratory prayer, the Bishop is described in 
the Apostolic Tradition as “the One who presides over the 
Eucharist” {proestos), the one who confers the Chrismation 
(confirmation), the only one who has the right to ordain, and 
the visitor of the sick.®” 

The Presbyter is ordained by the Bishop. The Bishop lays 
hands upon the Presbyter’s head, “while the Presbyters touch 
him.” The presbyteral prayer of ordination asks God to grant 
to the Presbyter “the Spirit of grace and the counsel of a true 
Presbyter, that he may sustain and govern God’s people with 
a pure heart.” The Presbyter, however, is not given the “royal 
spirit” or the “spirit of high-priesthood” which was given to the 
Bishop. His, rather, is the “spirit of grace and counsel,” for he 
has the responsibility to counsel the Bishop and to help the 
Bishop in the administration of the Church (ut adiuvet et 
gubernet ). 

Allusion is made to Moses, who laid hands on the “pres¬ 
byters” (elders), in order that the Spirit of God which had been 
imparted to him might be imparted to those whom he chose to 
govern God’s people. In the same manner, the Christian Presbyter 
receives the Spirit by the laying-on of hands, making him worthy 
of his office, so that he may minister “in simplicity of heart,” 
praising God.®* 

Outside the ordination prayer, the Apostolic Tradition 
describes the Presbyter as a liturgist as well, concelebrating the 


p. 34. See also G. Dix, op, cit,, p. 32-36. 
mbid., pp. 36-37, 38, 47-48, 52-53. 
pp. 37-38. 
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Eucharist along with the Bishop, or celebrating in his stead, and 
celebrating the sacrament of baptism.^^ 

It is important to recognize the difference between a Dea¬ 
con and a Presbyter, for this also reflects on the relation between 
the Presbyter and the Bishop. According to the ordination 
prayer, the Deacon does two things: first, he ministers to the 
material needs of the flock under the guidance of the Bishop, 
after he receives from the Bishop the “Holy Spirit of grace and 
care and diligence”; and, second, he offers to the Bishop the 
gifts of God’s people which are offered to God and consecrated 
during the holy Eucharist.®* 

In the canonical note that precedes this prayer of diaconal 
ordination, the following statement differentiates between Pres¬ 
byter and Deacon: 

“But the deacon when he is ordained, is chosen accord¬ 
ing to those things that were said above, the bishop 
alone in like manner laying his hands upon him, as 
we have prescribed. When the deacon is ordained, this 
is the reason why the bishop alone shall lay his hands 
upon him: he is not ordained to the priesthood but to 
serve the bishop and to carry out the bishop’s com¬ 
mands. He does not take part in the council of the 
clergy; he is to attend to his own duties and to make 
known to the bishop such things as are needful. He 
does not receive that Spirit that is possessed by the 
presbytery, in which the presbyters share; he receives 
only what is confided to him under the bishop’s 
authority. 

For this cause the bishop alone shall make a 
deacon. But on a presbyter, however, the presbyters 
shall lay their hands because of the common and like 
Spirit of the clergy. Yet the presbyter has only the 
power to receive; but he has no power to give. For 
this reason a presbyter does not ordain the clergy; but 
at the ordination of a presbyter he seals while the 
bishop ordains.”®* 

«^md., pp. 45-47, 49. 

88/W</.. pp. 38-39. 

^Ibid., p. 38. See also Gregory Dix, op. cit, pp. 55-66. 
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And, in conclusion, Hippolytus also makes here a clear-cut 
distinction between the Presbyter and the Bishop. The Bishop 
is the chief administrator and the chief celebrant of the sacra¬ 
ments (mysteria). The Presbyter—particularly in the time of 
Hippolytus—shares in the administration of the Church and is 
counselor to the Bishop, along with his fellow presbyters (a 
“presbyterium,” meaning council of presbyters?). Always under 
the authority and in the place of the Bishop, he also celebrates 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist. According to the 
Apostolic Tradition, the Presbyter very clearly has only the 
"power to receive” authority at the hands of the Bishop, and 
therefore he is unable to ordain, for “he has no power to give” 
outside of the Bishop’s delegation. 


m. THE CANONICAL TRADITION AND 
THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH 

Reflecting the above described practice and teaching of 
the early Church, Apostolic Canon 39 (end of the 3rd cen¬ 
tury?) says: “Let Presbyters and Deacons do nothing without 
the consent of the Bishop. For he is the one entrusted with the 
Lord’s people, and it is from him that an accounting will be 
demanded with respect to their souls.”®* 

This canon takes the spirit of the Ignatian letters one step 
further with regard to the Bishop’s position and authority. It 
implies that the presbyters and deacons are accountable solely 
to the Bishop, whereas the Bishop is solely accountable to God, 
and thus it moves strongly in the direction of a “monarchical 
episcopate” and an “episcopal absolutism.” 

Still, the above canon is neither an isolated case nor an 
aberration in the life of the Church. Canons 14 of the 7th 
Ecumenical Council; 57 of Laodicea; and 6, 7, 41 and 50 of 
Carthage, all corroborate the doctrine found in Apostolic Canon 
39. 

For example, canon 57 of Laodicea (4th century?) states 

®5St Nicodemos and Agapios, The Rudder, trans. D. Cummings (The 
Orthodox Christian Educational Society, Chicago, 1957). p. 59. 
mbid., p. 574. 
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“that in villages and small towns and country districts, Bishops 
are not to be appointed, but circuitors (periodeutes), who, how¬ 
ever, having been preappointed, may do nothing without the 
consent and approval of the Bishop.”®* Periodeutes (circuitors) 
is the same as chorepiscopos (“country,” or auxiliary, bishop). 
By this time, the anomaly of the so-called “auxiliary bishop” 
was being created so that the ruling bishop might be able to 
serve the wider needs of his expanding diocese, most specifically 
as it relates to geographical growth. Auxiliary, or “country,” 
bishops as described in this canon were for all practical purposes 
no more than “glorified presbyters” with extra duties. 

The early 5th century Council of Carthage compiled a 
lengthy series of canons—close to 150 in number—in relation to 
and resulting from the extremely prolific canonical legislation 
emanating from the African churches. Among these canons, 
numbers 6, 7, 41 and 50 refer to the issue of the relationship 
and relative positions of Bishop and Presbyter: 

a) Canon 6 stipulates: “The application of Chrism and the 
consecration of virgin girls shall not be done by Presbyters; nor 
shall it be permissible for a Presbyter to reconcile anyone at a 
public liturgy. This is the decision of all of us (the African 
bishops).”*^ St Nicodemos of Mt Athos*® interprets this canon 
actually to mean that a parish Presbyter may not: 1) prepare 
and consecrate the holy Chrism (myron); 2) consecrate nuns; 
or 3) publicly absolve those serious sins which involve excom¬ 
munication. All these are the prerogatives of the Bishop alone 
according to the historic Churches of East and West. “By the 
permission of the Bishop,” however, “even a Presbyter can 
reconcile penitents,” St Nicodemos pointed out. (Also see Apos¬ 
tolic Canon 39 and Canon 19 of the 1st Ecumenical Council).®* 

b) Canon 7 states that “If anybody is in danger and demands 
to have recourse to the sacred Altar for reconciliation when the 
Bishop is absent, the Presbyter naturally ought to ask the Bishop, 

«<lhid., p. 608. 

ssThe interpretation given to the number one prohibition by St Nicode¬ 
mos, is not completely accurate: the priest, according to the Western tradition 
represented by the council of Carthage, is not allowed to celebrate or “apply” 
the holy chrismation (or confirmation). According to the Western tradition) 
this is also one of the exclusive privileges of the Bishop. 

39/b/d., p. 608. 
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and then allow the one in danger to have recourse thereto, in 
accordance with the Bishop’s orders.”^® This canon is in con¬ 
tinuity with and expands upon the preceding one, in that the 
Presbyter is given permission to forgive sins “in extremis,” but 
always in behalf of, in the stead of and with permission from 
his Bishop. 

c) Canon 41 says: “It has pleased the Council to decree 
that Presbyters shall not sell any property of the Church in which 
they were ordained if it be without the consent and approval of 
their own Bishop: in Uke manner as it is not permissible for 
Bishops to sell any lands of the Church without the knowledge 
of the Synod or of their own Presbyters. There being therefore 
no need or necessity, neither is it permissible for a Bishop to 
misappropriate or embezzle anything out of the funds, or title, 
of the ecclesiastical treasury, or matrix.”^^ 

For a change, the canon is even-handed in correcting finan¬ 
cial discrepancies; not only can the Presbyter (or anyone else, 
according to other canons of the same and other councils) not 
dispose of church property, but neither can the Bishop do as 
much without the consent of the Synod of Bishops or even the 
Council of his own Presbyters. A warning is also given to Bishops 
who misappropriate or embezzle church funds or property. 

d) Finally, canon 30 states: “It is decreed that penances 
be fixed in respect to time by judgment of Bishops in accordance 
with the difference in sinful deeds. But no Presbyter may release 
a penitent from his penance without the consent and approval 
of the Bishop, except if necessity drive him to do so in the 
absence of the Bishop. As for any penitent whose offense is 
public knowledge and noised about, as one agitating the whole 
Church, let the (Bishop’s) hand be laid upon hi m before the 
apse.”“ 

The canon is related to canons 6 and 7, with more specifica¬ 
tions regarding both the condition of the sinner and the episcopal 
absolution of his (her) known public sin. In the case of such a 
public sinner, the immediate attention of the Bishop is required. 
The Presbyter has no authority to reconcile this “public siimer” 

mbid., p. 609. 

*mid.. p. 629. 

«/W4.. p. 633. 
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with the Church, except in the absence of the Bishop, and—it 
is understood—in the stead and on behalf of the Bishop. On 
this basis, one can understand the development of the Western 
tradition regarding “reserved sins,” that can only be absolved 
by “the Holy See.” 

In spite of the “Western flavor” of some of these canons, 
they also witness to a constant development in the life of the 
Church, clearly distinguishing between the role, position and 
authority of the parish Presbyter relative to the Bishop. This 
position becomes clearly subordinate and derivative, in continu¬ 
ity with St Ignatios’ “monarchical episcopate.” 

One more, of the many other canons, will be considered in 
the context of the question we discuss. It is Canon 14 of the 7th 
Ecumenical Council (7S7). The canon reads: “It is perfectly 
plain to everbody that order reigns in the Church, and that it is 
pleasing to God for the transactions of the Priesthood to be 
maintained with rigorousness. Since, then, we behold some per¬ 
sons receiving the tonsure of the Clergy from infancy and with¬ 
out imposition of hands, and reading from the pulpit at the 
synaxis, but doing so in an uncanonical fashion, we forbid the 
doing of this from now on. The same rule is to be observed also 
with reference to Monks. As for the appointment of an Anagnost 
(or Reader) by imposition of hands, each Abbot is given per¬ 
mission to do Ais but only in his own Monastery, provided that 
hands have been laid upon that very same Abbot himself by a 
Bishop to enable him to have the presidency of an Abbot—that 
is to say, more plainly speaking, if he is a Presbyter (or Priest). 
Likewise also in accordance with the ancient custom. Auxiliary 
Bishops may only with the permission of the Bishop appoint 
Anagnosts (with imposition of hands). 

What this canon makes clear is that any ordination, whether 
to the so-called “major” or “minor” orders, in which the tradi¬ 
tion of the Church includes the Readers (Anagnosts), is the 
sole privilege and responsibility of the Bishop. If there is an 
exception to be made, the Bishop will allow an Abbot that he 
has appointed to ordain Readers for his own, and only in the 
confines of his own, monastery. This can be done, provided that 
the Abbot is a Presbyter himself. Auxiliary Bishops (chorepis- 

p. 443. 
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copoi) fall in this same category, being under the absolute 
authority of the ruling Bishop, and thus allowed, with permis¬ 
sion, to appoint Anagnosts with the laying-on of hands. 

The Liturgy of the Church is in continuity with what we 
find especially in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. The 
continuity is more direct in the Western Church, where similar 
expressions with the consecratory prayer of a Bishop are found 
in the Tradition and the contemporary Roman Liturgy. The 
prayer in today’s Roman Liturgy is simplified and readjusted; 
however, in essence it is identical with that of the Apostolic 
Tradition.*^ 

Reference is made to the OT Priesthood, and to its con¬ 
tinuation in the Church. An invocation of the Holy Spirit follows, 
calling upon the Spirit—whom God gave to His beloved Son and 

^ee episcopal consecration rites in today’s Roman Church: 

Cardinal: Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, merciful God, bringing 
comfort to all, from your heavenly home you look with care 
on the lowest of your creatures, knowing all things even before 
they come to be. Your life-giving revelation has laid down rules 
for your Church, the just people of Abraham upon whom you 
had set your mark from the beginning. In that Church you have 
established a government and priesthood, so as not to leave 
your sanctuary without its liturgy; and from the beginning of 
the world it has pleased you to be glorified by the ministries 
that you have chosen. 

The following part of the prayer is recited by all the consecrating Bishops, 
their hands joined: 

Now pour out upon these chosen ones that power which flows 
from you, the perfect Spirit whom you gave to your beloved Son, 
Jesus Christ, the Spirit whom he gave to the apostles, who estab¬ 
lished the Church in every place as the sanctuary where your 
name would always be praised and glorified. 

Cardinal: Father, you know what is in every heart. Inspire the heart 
of your servants whom you have chosen to make bishops. May 
they feed your holy flock and exercise the high priesthood 
without blame, ministering to you day and night to reconcile 
us with you and to offer gifts of your Church. By the Spirit of 
this priesthood may they have the power to forgive sins, as you 
commanded. May they assign the duties of the flock according 
to your will and loose every bond by the power you gave the 
apostles. May their gentleness and singleness of purpose stand 
before you as an offering through your Son Jesus Christ. Through 
him glory and power and honor are yours with the Holy Spirit 
in the Church, now and for ever. 

The Rites of the Catholic Church, Vol. II (Pueblo Publishing Co., New 
York, 1979), pp. 94-96. 
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whom He gave to the Apostles—to come and consecrate the 
new Bishop. His duties are delineated as in the Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion: feed the flock, reconcile with God, offer the Holy Euchar¬ 
ist, and forgive sins. 

Finally, in the liturgy of the Eastern Orthodox Church, the 
ordination prayers of the three orders also reflect the tradition 
of the early Church: 

a) The new Bishop is elected by a council of Bishops, who 
give their consent for his ordination. The Bishop is elected for 
a given church, to be in the tradition with the “ordinance of 
degrees and ranks unto the service and divine celebration of the 
august and all-spotless Mysteries upon the Holy Altar,” estab¬ 
lished by the “all-laudable Apostle Paul.” These “degrees and 
ranks” are those of “Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers.” The 
Bishop receives the Spirit, through the laying-on of the hands, 
in order for him to be in continuity with the “anointed Kings 
and consecrated Bishops.” The Bishop is made worthy to pray 
for the salvation of his flock, and exercise his office “without 
stain or blame” (Petitions). In the second part of the consecra- 
tory prayer, the Bishop is described as the teacher of his flock, 
the one who offers “sacrifice and oblations for all the people” 
of God (Eucharist) and the good shepherd who gives up his 
life for the sake of the flock. He is a leader of the blind, a lamp 
in the darkness, a teacher of the young, and a reprover of the 
unwise. His staff is given to him for two purposes: to be “a staff 
of support unto those who are obedient,” and “unto correction, 
gentleness and unto obedience” of the “disobedient and the way¬ 
ward; and they shall continue in due submission.”" 

b) The ordination prayer of the Presbyter is much more 
simple. After the invocation of the Holy Spirit and laying-on of 
hands, the Bishop prays for the new Presbyter whom God deemed 
“worthy to serve the word of His truth in the Divine ministry 
of this degree.” God is asked to “be favorably pleased to grant 
unto him the great grace of Thy Holy Spirit, and make him wholly 
Thy servant, in all things acceptable unto Thee, and worthily 

“^^See I. F. Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apos¬ 
tolic Church (Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese, Brooklyn, (1965), 
pp. 329-3L 
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exercising the great honours of the priesthood which Thou has 
conferred upon him by Thy prescient power.” 

In the second prayer, more concrete reference is made to 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit to the new Presbyter, in order for 
him to: 1) worthily stand in innocence before God’s holy Altar; 
2) proclaim the Gospel of God’s Kingdom; 3) minister the 
Word of God’s truth; 4) offer to God spiritual gifts and sacrifices, 
and 5) renew God’s people through the laver of regeneration. 
Overall, the Presbyter/priest is expected to be a good steward 
and to “receive the reward of a good Steward in the degree com¬ 
mitted unto him, through the plenitude of (God’s) goodness.”" 
Then, as the Bishop hands down to him the Holy Eucharist, he 
says: “Receive this (Holy Eucharist) which is handed down 
unto thee, and preserve it until the coming again of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; for at that time so will He demand it of thee.”*^ 

c) At the Deacon’s ordination, the first prayer speaks of 
two diaconal responsibilities, consonant with the Apostolic Tra¬ 
dition account: 1) service to the Church in general, and 2) 
helping in the administration of God’s “spotless Sacraments.” 
The Deacon’s calhng in ministry is essentially that of St Stephen, 
the first Deacon and Martyr. Make the ordainee worthy, the 
Bishop prays, of the degree of ministry “which it has seemed 
good to God to confer upon him. For they who minister well 
prepare for themselves a goodly degree.” God is asked to prove 
the new Deacon to be “wholly His servant.” The following 
prayers extoll especially the responsibility of service, quoting 
the Lord: “Whoever wants to be first among you, let him be 
your servant” (Mat 20:26)." 

One can readily discern the continuity in the Church’s 
tradition, as it is expressed in the liturgical texts of both East 
and West. The Bishop, in essence, has full administrative, teach¬ 
ing and liturgical authority and responsibility, in which—accord¬ 
ing to their respective orders—both the Presbyter and the Deacon 
participate. In the current liturgy of the East, the Presbyter is 
depicted as sharing primarily in the Bishop’s teaching and litur- 

*«Ibid., p. 317. 

'^^See origmal Greek in Archieratikon (Apostoliki Diakonia, Athens, 
1971), p. 86. 

“Hapgood, op. cit., p. 313. 
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gical responsibility, while it is the Deacon who is charged with 
assisting the Bishop administratively. 


IV. ECCLESIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

Some of the ecclesiological principles that underline the issue 
of distinctiveness and inter-relatedness of the office of the Bishop 
and Presbyter are the following; a) the ministries of the Bishop 
and Presbyter are the ministries of the Church, having their 
origin in Christ; 2) these ministries are of apostolic origin and 
succession, and 3) the Church is fully present in each one of the 
local communities, as it is present throughout the world. On the 
basis of these considerations we will discuss the ministries of 
Bishop and Presbyter as relating to the Church and its mission 
in the world. 


1) Ministries of the Church 

In my estimation, K. H. Schelkle is right when he states that 
“the NT taught and practiced the universal priesthood of the 
Church. The fathers still know about and speak of this priestly 
dignity of the whole Church. Although in their teaching and 
activity they build up the ecclesiastical hierarchy, they never¬ 
theless stressed the unity of the Church in the class distinction 
of priests and laity. In a letter St Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, 
wrote (66, 8; cf. 33, 1): The Bishop is in the Church and the 
Church in the Bishop. The Bishop is not the Church but he 
represents it, just as the people are represent in the Bishop.”'*® 
Schelkle quotes St Augustine, saying that the power of forgiving 
sins is given to the entire Church, clergy and laity together; and 
St John Chrysostom, who says: “The Eucharist is common to 
all. It is not only celebrated by the priest but by the people 
together with him, for he begins only after the faithful have 
given him their consent by proclaiming it is right and fitting ...”’ 
(Homily on 2 Cor 18:3; PG 61, col. 527). Schelkle concludes: 
“The Fathers were therefore convinced that the whole Church 


«K. H. Schelkle, op. cit., p. 10. 
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mediates grace, the whole Church remits sins, sanctifies, conveys 
hfe in truth. Throughout antiquity and in the Middle Ages 
there is evidence that the sacraments are not only dispensed by 
the ecclesiastical officials, but involve the intercession of the 
whole Church in the sacramental action.”®” 

BEM is aware of this principle, that ministries in the Church 
are the ministries of the entire Church; for its section on Ministry 
begins with “the Calling of the Whole People of God,” being a 
calling to carry out the mission of Christ and the Church. 
Consequently, BEM discusses the “ordained ministry” in the 
ecclesiological context, indicating that the following are the 
“guiding principles for the exercise of the ordained ministry in 
the Church”: The “ordained ministry should be exercised in a 
personal, collegial and communal way.” BEM explains what is 
meant by each of these aspects of Christian ministry: “It should 
be personal because the presence of Christ among his people 
can most effectively be pointed to by the person ordained to 
proclaim the Gospel and to call the community to serve the 
Lord in unity of life and witness. It should also be collegial, for 
there is need for a college of ordained ministers sharing in the 
common task of representing the concerns of the community. 
Finally, the intimate relationship between the ordained ministry 
and the community should find expression in a communal dimen¬ 
sion where the exercise of the ordained ministry is rooted in the 
life of the community and requires the community’s effective 
participation in the discovery of God’s will and the guidance of 
the Spirit.”®* 

Each of these three aspects should be kept together, for 
each of them is an integral part of Christian ministry. 


2 ) A postolic origin and succession 

The ministries in the Church are all of Apostolic origin and 
succession (or at least they should be). R. Brown is right in 
tracing the succession of ministries from the Apostles to the 
Bishops of St Ignatios at the beginning of the 2nd century. 

^Ibid., p. 10. 
siBEM, pp. 20-21, 25-26. 
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Brown asks the question: “Are the Bishops successors of 
the Apostles?” His answer is negative, if by “succession” we 
understand an “uninterrupted chain of ordinations” going back 
to the Apostles. Brown distinguishes between the Lucan picture 
of the Twelve Apostles and the Pauline picture of Missionary 
Apostles, According to the Lucan picture, the twelve Apostles— 
with the exception of one or .two (particularly Peter)—are not 
real “apostles,” i.e. “missionaries, nor are they local church 
leaders, nor men who ordained others or passed on powers to 
them.” To the contrary, “in Luke’s description . . . the Twelve 
emerge as a type of Council, presiding over the multitude when 
meetings are called affecting the destiny of Christianity.”®* 

For St Luke, the Twelve Apostles “were the Apostles par 
excellence because they were Jesus’ chosen companions during 
his ministry.” According to this criterion St Paul could not be 
an Apostle. However, another criterion for Apostleship, accord¬ 
ing to the same St Luke, is to be an eyewitness of the Resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ. St Paul was an Apostle according to this criterion, 
for he saw the Risen Lord on his way to Damascus (Acts 9:3-6). 
Conscious of his Apostleship, St Paul develops his own criteria 
of true apostleship, like his own: a) to see the Risen Lord and 
be called by Him; b) to be sent on a mission to the Gentiles; 
and c) in one’s own life to imitate the death and resmrection 
of the Lord. 

According to the Lucan picture of apostleship, the Bishops 
cannot be successors of the Apostles except in a remote way: 
they are not companions of Christ, nor witnesses of His Resur¬ 
rection. It is not clear if the Twelve ordained more than the 
seven deacons (Acts 6:6). Neither are the Bishops successors to 
the Pauline type of an Apostle. However, they succeed to Saint 
Paul’s ministry, for it was his practice to appoint local leaders 
to the communities he was establishing.®* Brown concludes as 
follows: 

“And so the aflSirmation that all the bishops of the early 
Christian Church could trace their appointments or 
ordinations to the apostles is simply without proof— 

®2R. Brown, op. cit, pp. 55-59. 
pp. 59-72. 
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it is impossible to trace with assurance any of the pres¬ 
byter-bishops to the Twelve and it is impossible to trace 
only some of them to apostles like Paul, The affirma¬ 
tion that the episcopate was divinely established by 
Christ himself can be defended in the nuanced sense 
that the episcopate gradually emerged in a Church that 
stemmed from Christ and that this emergence was (in 
the eyes of faith) guided by the Holy Spirit. Personally, 

I do not think that tracing the appearance of the 
episcopate more directly to the Holy Spirit than to the 
historical Jesus takes away any dignity from bishops; 
and I suggest that, upon reflection, these conclusions 
will be scandalous chiefly to those who have never 
understood the real import of our oft-repeated boast 
that Christianity is a historical religion.”®^ 

Even though it is difficult to establish a linear succession 
to the Apostles, in the way suggested by St Clement of Rome, 
there is no difficulty in seeing “Apostolic succession” in the light 
of “Apostolic tradition,” i.e. as a succession that can be called 
“functional”®® and “sacramental,” of the Ignatian type.®* 

p. 73. 

pp. 73-81. After discussing the various aspects of “functional” 
apostolic succession, whether of the Twelve or the Pauline type, as found in 
the Presbyters/Bishops of the NT and the immediate post-NT era, R. Brown 
concludes: “Many other aspects of functional succession to the apostles 
could be discussed, but the few instances mentioned exemplify well the 
conflicts caused by the fact that local bishops have been made heirs to the 
quite diverse activities of the Lucan and Pauline types of apostles. Perhaps 
as a result of a better historical understanding of why there are difficulties, 
Catholics diall be able to modify an often too simplistic concept of the 
bishops as successors of the apostles and.in so doing enable the bishops 
to serve more effectively and realistically as the formal representatives of 
an apostolic succession that must be shared more broadly” (ibid, p 81). 

®®BEM (p. 29) makes the following statement concerning the two kinds 
of “successions”: 

“In the early Church the bond between the episcopate and the 
apostolic community was understood in two ways. Clement 
of Rome linked the mission of the bishop with the sending 
of Christ by the Father and the sending of the apostles by 
Christ (Cor 42:44). This made the bishop a successor of 
the apostles, ensuring the permanence of the apostolic mission 
in the Church. Clement is primarily interested in the means 
whereby the historical continuity of Christ’s presence is en- 
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“Apostolic succession” involves the entire Christian com¬ 
munity as an “Apostolic community,” keeping the apostolic doc¬ 
trine and life, continuing the Apostolic ministry, giving the 
Apostolic witness to the world. Historical continuity with Christ 
and His Apostles through ordination is only one of the elements 
of this succession, and it is to be understood in the context of 
the others. We can certainly rejoice to see that BEM sees 
“apostolic succession” in this light.®^ 


3 ) Where is the Church? 

The Christian ministry—a ministry of the Church, in the 
Church and for the Church—continues to be exercised through¬ 
out the ages and up to our days in continuity with the Apostolic 
Community, Now, where is that Church in which this ministry 
is to be exercised? 

The question is not out of place, for reputable theolo¬ 
gians are discussing whether the Church that Christ founded is 
to be fully and completely found at the local or at the universal 
level. 

The well-known “Eucharistic Ecclesiology” (with the late 
Fr N. Afanasieff as the main exponent) wants the Church to be 
found fully at the local level, where the Eucharist is celebrated. 
The Church of God is fully present in any of the local com¬ 
munities where one finds all the elements of apostolicity, includ¬ 
ing “apostolic succession” in the narrow sense, thus guaranteeing 
continuity with the Apostolic Community. “One plus one is 
still one in ecclesiology,” Fr Afanasieff said.®® This ecclesiology 

sured in the Church thanks to the apostolic succession. For 
Ignatius of Antioch (Magn 6:1, 3:1-2; Trail 3:1), it is Christ 
surrounded by the Twelve who is permanently in the Church 
in the person of the bishop surrounded by the presbyters. 
Ignatius regards the Christian Community assembled around 
the bishop in the midst of presbyters and deacons as the actual 
manifestation in the Spirit of apostolic community. The sign 
of apostolic succession thus not only points to historical con¬ 
tinuity; it also manifests an actual spiritual reality.** (Com¬ 
mentary 36.) 

57BEM, pp. 28-30. 

58N. Afanasieff, “The Church which Presides in Love,” in The Primacy 
of Peter (The Faith Press, London, 1963), p* 75. 
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would normally exclude the idea of a “primacy” of one church 
in a group of churches, for each one of the churches is the com¬ 
plete Church, thus independent from the others. 

The so-called “universal ecclesiology,” of a Roman t3^e, 
would allow this “primacy” to exist, for the various local churches 
around the world exist in interdependence with one another. 
The late Fr Alexander Schmemann showed the need for such 
an inter-dependence and the need for an Orthodox “primacy,” 
even if this “primacy” is seen not as a “primacy of power,” but 
as a “priority” among the other churches, a “primacy of author¬ 
ity” and a “primacy of service.”®® 

Thus, to the question “where is the Church?”, the answer 
is that the Church is fully present in each local community where 
the Eucharist is celebrated; but it is also present throughout the 
world, for the local communities exist in interdependence. 

The next question is: where is the local Church, that fully 
manifests the Church of Christ? This question may also be 
debated. According to some, this “local Church” is the Diocese; 
according to others, this Church is the local parish. There are 
arguments that go both ways. Let us review these arguments: 

• Those who believe that the local Church is the parish 
believe so because there the liturgy is duly celebrated. This indi¬ 
cates that all the “ecclesial values” needed for this celebration 
at the parish level exist. One can touch upon the Holy Kingdom 
of God “breaking through” during that Eucharistic celebration. 
The parish is the workshop of God’s Holy Kingdom, of which 
the Church is the inauguration. The argument from the early 
tradition of the Church that the Presbyters/Bishops were pre¬ 
siding over the Eucharist of the local community, that com¬ 
munity being the equivalent of today’s parish, is certainly a very 
strong one that favors this position. 

• To the argument that the Bishop is needed for the 
Eucharistic celebration and that the Bishop is absent at the 
parish level, the supporters of the parish as the local church 
respond by sa3dng that the Bishop is actually present, through 
his throne (or Synthronon), which indicates the dependence of 
the parish upon him; through the antimension that the Bishop 

Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiology,” in 
The Primacy of Peter, pp. 30-56. 
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consecrates and which becomes the link between the priest and 
the Bishop during the celebration of the Eucharist; through the 
commemorations of the Bishop’s name at the Liturgy; and finally 
through the parish Presbyter, who is the representative and the 
Bishop’s “real presence” at the parish, especially at the Litur¬ 
gical celebration, 

• Others may argue that the local Church is the Diocese. 
For it is only at the diocesan level that the fulness of “ecclesial 
values” exists, including the presence of the Bishop and of the 
“fulness of priesthood.” Only the Bishop can celebrate all the 
sacraments and provide for the needs of the local communities. 
The local parishes cannot exist independently, for they cannot 
be self-sufficient. They caimot provide themselves everything that 
is needed for them to be fully the Church of Christ without the 
Diocese. 

In my estimation, these apparently competing positions can 
be readily reconciled. It is true that the full Church of Christ 
exists where the episcopal office exists, i.e, at the Diocean level. 
It is true that the parishes need the diocese, to take them out 
of their isolation and lead them to interdependence with a 
greater family of Churches. It is true that “parochialism” is the 
danger of parishes that feel “self-sufficient” and become “separat¬ 
ists.” But at the same time the Diocese cannot exist in abstracto, 
or at the Diocesan headquarters only. The Diocese is present in 
each one and all of the parishes which constitute it, for the 
Bishop is present fully in each one and in all of the Presbyters 
who represent him at the parish level, especially in the Euchar¬ 
istic celebration and communion. 

In conclusion, today the local Church is the Diocese, which 
is manifested in each one and all of its parish communities, 
constituting the Church "in that place" 


V. INTER-RELATEDNESS, INTERDEPENDENCE, 
AND DISTINCTIVENESS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
AND PRESBYTERAL OFFICE 


As the Parish and the Diocese constitute the one and only 
local Church, so the Bishop and the Presbyter constitute the one 
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priestly office established by Christ in His Church. To quote the 
joint statement On the Pastoral Office of the Orthodox-Roman 
Catholic Consultation/USA (ORC/USA): “In accord with the 
development whereby the presbyterate is explicitly included in 
the pastoral office of the bishop under virtually all aspects, the 
presbyter is viewed as having the same relationship to Christ as 
the bishop. Both are seen directly to represent Christ before the 
community and, at the same time, to represent the church, as 
confessing believers, in their official acts.”*® 

The two offices are inter-related and interdependent, for 
both of them depend on Christ whom they represent and mani¬ 
fest to the community. They are also distinct from one another, 
the same way the Parish and Diocese are distinct. Let us once 
more quote the Pastoral Statement: 

“The offices of bishop and presbyter are different realiza¬ 
tions of the sacrament of order. The different rites for ordination 
of bishop and presbyter show that a sacramental conferral of 
office takes place by the laying on of hands with the ordination 
prayer which expresses the particular significance of each office. 

WhUe both bishop and presbyter share the one ministry 
of Christ, the bishop exercises authoritative leadership over the 
whole community. The presbyter shares in the pastoral office 
under the bishop.”®‘ 

As we have seen, historically, “the bishop gradually emerges 
everywhere as the center of unity of his own local church and 
the visible point of contact with other local churches. He is 
responsible for faith and order locally.”®^ On the other hand, 
also historically speaking, and following the developments stated 
above, “the presbyterate comes to share in the exercise of more 
aspects of the pastoral office in subordination to the Bishop. 
This subordinate role is seen especially in presbyteral ordination, 
which is reserved to bishops.”*® 

Presbyters and Bishops share together and according to 
their own degree in a ministry which is personal, i.e. distinctive, 

®®“The Pastoral office: a Joint Statement,” in Toward Reunion, cd. by 
Edward Kilmartin (Paulist Press, New York, 1979), p. 81. 

p. 82. 

62/Wd., pp. 80-81. 

w/Wd., p. 81. 
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unique and incommunicable, but also collegial and communal. 
To quote BEM: 

“The ordained ministry needs to be constitutionally or 
canonically ordered and exercised in the Church in 
such a way that each of these three dimensions can 
find adequate expression. At the level of the local 
eucharistic community there is need for an ordained 
minister acting within a collegial body. Strong empha¬ 
sis should be placed on the active participation of all 
members in the life and the decision-making of the 
community. At the regional level there is again need 
for an ordained minister exercising a service of unity. 

The collegial and communal dimensions will find ex¬ 
pression in regular representative synodal gatherings.”®* 

At the local eucharistic community, the ordained minister 
who acts within a collegial body may be the Presbyter acting 
with his helpers (assistant pastor, parish council). At the re¬ 
gional level the ordained minister exercising a service of unity 
is certainly the Bishop. 

The Bishops, as they exercise their duties to “teach aright 
the word of Truth,” to preside over all the sacraments and 
administer discipline as prescribed above,®* depend very much 
on their Presbyters, in order for the work to be done at the level 
of the local Church, i.e. the local parish. They count on their 
Presbyters for their cooperation in accomplishing the common 

«<BEM, p. 26. 

®5See Hippolytus, Apostolic Tradition^ and Liturgy, quoted above. Also, 
cf. BEM, p. 26, number 29: 

^Bishops preach the Word, preside at the sacraments, and ad¬ 
minister discipline in such a way as to be representative 
pastoral ministers of oversight, continuity and unity in the 
Church. They have pastoral oversight of the area to which 
they are called. They serve the apostolicity and unity of the 
Church’s teaching, worship and sacramental life. They have 
responsibility for leadership in the Church’s mission. They re¬ 
late the Christian community in their area to the wider 
Church, and the universal Church to their community. They 
in communion with the presbyters and deacons and the whole 
community, are responsible for the orderly transfer of minis¬ 
terial authority in the Church.” 
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task, i.e. fulfilling the mission of the Church in today’s world, in 
all of its aspects. They count on their Presbyters in terms of 
both a personal symbouleia (counsel) concerning the needs of 
the local church and the way to meet them, and also in terms 
of a collective counsel, through the collective wisdom of the 
“Presbyters Council.” 

On the other hand, the Presbyters as they do the hard 
work at the grass roots,®* as they labor day and night to teach, 
counsel on a one to one basis, visit the sick, bring the sacraments 
to the shut-ins, celebrate the sacraments, be family men, work 
for the salvation of their own family and the family at large, 
which is the local church, they need the support, love and care 
of their Bishop. They are certainly accountable directly to the 
Lord from whom they expect their just reward. They may not 
expect rewards from the Bishop. They certainly expect his love, 
compassion, understanding, and full support in their everyday 
hard work in the parish. Just as they pray for him at the 
Eucharist and in a personal way, so they may expect him to do 
as much for them and their families. 

We have tried to describe the healthy relation between the 
Parish Presbyter and the Bishop as they exercise their role and 
responsibility (more than authority) in the life of the local 
church. Let us now spend a moment with some problematic 
situations in our contemporary church life regarding unhealthy 
relationships between Presbyters and Bishops. 


VI. SOME CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

When we speak of “contemporary” problems, we do not 
always expect them to be new problems. Some of them are very 
old, and persist up to our days. 

®®See also BEM’s description of the role and responsibility of a Presbyter: 
'^Presbyters serve as pastoral ministers of Word and Sacraments 
in a local eucharistic community. They are preachers and 
teachers of the faith, exercise pastoral care, and bear respon* 
sibility for the discipline of the congregation to the end that 
the world may believe and that the entire membership of the 
Church may be renewed, strengthened and equipped in ministry. 
Presbyters have particular responsibility for the preparation of 
meml^rs for Christian life and ministry” (p. 27). 
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On the side of the Bishop, one of the possible problems 
may be “episcopal absolutism,” known as “despotism” It is the 
very problem that the Lord addressed with His disciples, that 
we quoted at the beginning of this paper. 

The Bishop may not be a true father to his priests and their 
families, insensitive to their needs and problems. 

The Bishop may not always support his priests whe nthey 
need him. He may at times side with the parish council, and be 
ultimately unfair to his own close co-worker, who is supposed 
to be his presence in the parish. 

These problems have to be solved in the best interest of 
all involved, if the Bishop wishes to be efficient in doing his work 
and enabling others to do a better job. 

There is no reason for despotism, for the form of Church 
government is participatory, communal, collegial, as it is also 
personal. 

If the Bishop takes his role seriously as a father to his 
Presbyters and to their families, he will be sensitive to their needs 
and problems. The Bishop will always be supportive of his 
priests, always keeping the channels of communication open, 
giving them not only his counsel, wisdom, and support, but he 
will also “lay down his life” (Jn 10:11, 15) for them. 

On the side of the parish Presbyter, some of the common 
illnesses are isolationism, parochial spirit, lack of interest toward 
his parishioners and especially towards the youth and the young 
adults, party spirit, undermining of the work of the Bishop and 
of the Diocese, non-participation in diocesan programs, com¬ 
promises and alliances with the parish council, lack of courage, 
lack of cooperation with other colleagues and fellow-Presbyters 
and with the Bishop, etc. 

What is needed to cure the situation is the persistence, love, 
understanding and compassion of the Bishop, as well as peer 
pressure from the “college of Presb}^ers.” A good spiritual father 
who will actually be available to hear the confession of our 
Presbyters, and who is not necessarily the Bishop, may be of 
great help to the parish Presbyter. A spiritual center, or a 
monastery, where the Presbyter may spend some time to rebuild 
himself and recharge his spiritual batteries may be in order. 

Another very common problem is stress. Hopefully our 
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Dioceses will organize themselves in such a way that they may 
be of service to the entire people of God, beginning with the 
good workers in the Lord’s Vineyard, the parish Presbyters and 
their families. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 

Some brief conclusions come to mind at the end of this 
“exploration into ministry,” focusing on the relative positions, 
roles and authority of the Bishop and the parish Presbyter: 

1) The basic principle is that all ministries in the Church 
have their origin in the Servant of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who came not to be served but to serve, and who gave His 
life as a ransom for many. Presbyter and Bishop alike derive 
their “authority” of service from Christ, making it their respec¬ 
tive responsibility to imitate His life and ministry of service. 

2) In New Testament times, the term “priest” is not applied 
as such to our Christian priesthood and ministry, because the 
classical pagan and Jewish temple priests were cultic figures 
only, and not pastoral. It is only later that the Church accepted 
the term “priest” (i.e., hiereus, sacerdos) for its sacred ministry, 
arising from a time when the Holy Eucharist was perceived as a 
“sacrifice” {thysia). 

3) The antecedents of the Christian priesthood in the New 
Testament are primarily those of Disciple, Apostle, Presbyter/ 
Overseer, presidency of the Eucharist, and the Good Shepherd 
(poimen, pastor) ministering to the People of God. 

4) During the New Testament times, Bishop/Overseer and 
Presbyter/Elder are seen to be interchangeable. 

5) A development toward distinguishing between the 
position, role and authority of Bishop and Presbyter occurs 
immediately after the New Testament era, that is, at the end 
of the 1st century and the beginning of the 2nd. St Ignatios of 
Antioch is an important witness and exponent of this develop¬ 
ment, so that he is often perceived as the advocate of a “mon¬ 
archical episcopate.” 

6) One of the main reasons why St Ignatios so vigorously 
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advocated such an understanding of the Episcopacy, with the 
Presbyterate closely intertwined in its support and counsel, was 
to defend the Faith against heresy and to preserve the Church’s 
unity. This was the same basic rationale for the convening of 
regional and ecumenical synods (i.e., episcopal councils) in the 
ensuing years of the Church’s history. 

7) Another important development is the Apostolic Tra¬ 
dition, authored by Hippolytus of Rome between the years 180- 
217 A.D. This document reflects in particular the life of the 
Roman Church towards the end of the 2nd century, but it basic¬ 
ally serves as a source of ecclesiastical life and general norms 
for the early Church. It speaks of the Bishop as having the 
“royal spirit of Christ and of the Apostles,” whereas the Pres¬ 
byters have the “spirit of counsel.” Nevertheless, it also clearly 
delineates the Presbyters’ participation in the governance of the 
Church (though always together with and under the Bishop), 
and the Presb 5 rters’ celebration of the Eucharist and Baptism in 
behalf of the local Bishop. 

8) The canonical tradition of the Church reflects the 
Ignatian doctrine concerning Bishops, Presb3rters and Deacons. 
Apostolic Canon 39, along with Canons 57 of Laodicea, 6, 7, 
41 and 50 of Carthage (419 A.D.), and 14 of the 7th Ecu¬ 
menical Council, mandate that Presbyters do nothing in their 
ministry without their Bishop. 

9) The Church’s Liturgy, both in the East and the West, 
is in fundamental continuity with the doctrine of the Apostolic 
Tradition (Hippolytus). In fact, the Roman Liturgy echoes al¬ 
most word-for-word the Hippolytan prayer of episcopal conse¬ 
cration. The Orthodox Byzantine Liturgy is very much parallel 
to it. Both affirm that the Bishop has from God the fulness of 
authority and responsibility for teaching the truth, celebrating 
the Eucharist and Sacraments, and administering the life of the 
Church. The Presbyter shares in certain of these responsibilities 
of the Bishop. 

10) The ecclesiological principles which underly the rela¬ 
tive roles and responsibilities of Presbyter and Bishop are: (a) 
all ministries, including those of the Presbyter/Bishop, are the 
ministries of the Church; (b) all ministries are Apostolic in 
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origin and denote a real, not merely a “tactile,” Apostolic suc¬ 
cession; (c) the Church of God is both Parish and Diocese. The 
Bishop shares with the Presbyter (parish priest) the same pas¬ 
toral office, manifesting the same Lord, with whom both the 
Bishop and the Presbyter have a personal relationship and 
responsibility together in ministry. Nevertheless, on the basis of 
the distinction between Parish and Diocese, the Presbyterate 
and Episcopate are also distinct. 

11) Their relationship is interdependent. The Bishop exer¬ 
cises leadership over the community, whereas the Presbyter— 
with and under the Bishop—shares in the governance and admin¬ 
istration of the Church. The Bishop depends on the Presbyters 
for an effective ministry of the local church, and he needs the 
counsel and support of the Presbyters, both on a personal and 
on a collegial level. 
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Orthodox Reflections on “Liberation Theology” 


I. 

The various “theologies of liberation” are extremely diverse. 
It seems to me, however, that we can distinguish three main 
currents among them. The first of these, best represented by 
Hugo Assman, the great theoretician of “Christians for social¬ 
ism,” has elaborated a veritable “machine gun theology” and 
tries to indoctrinate candidates for the priesthood in the fine art 
of guerilla warfare. 

The second and most important current groups men such 
as Gustavo Gutierrez, Leonardo Boff, Segundo and Galilea: who 
reject Marxism as a system, but who regard as indispensable 
certain elements of “Marxist analysis” that they would use in a 
non-Marxist synthesis. Increasingly, representatives of this group 
manifest a spiritual awareness that imparts an ascetic outlook to 
their work: they understand that revolution begins with oneself, 
within the context of daily life. Clodovis Boff (Leonardo’s 
brother), in his Teologia do Politico e suas mediacoes (“Political 
Theology and its Mediations”), remarks with exceptional honesty 
that these authors are far from sharing a common method or 
well structured theological vision. What unites them, he main¬ 
tains, is the common theme of love and service to the poor. 

A third current, represented especially by Lucio Gera, is 
closely associated with this “option for the poor.” Yet it places 
its chief accent on the need to preserve—or to rediscover—the 
cultural identity of the peoples of Latin America, in order to 
create a truly prodigious synthesis based on the contributions of 
Indians, of Blacks brought from Africa, and of Europeans, par¬ 
ticularly Iberians. 
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These various “theologies of hberation” pose the problem 
of the contemporary encounter between Christianity and Marx¬ 
ism—or rather, very concretely, the encounter of Christians and 
Marxists in a “Third World” suffering from the shock of adjust¬ 
ment to modern civilization. In Western Europe, Communism 
is falling apart and, as a system, holds little interest for anyone 
today. In Communist countries, it remains nothing more than an 
excuse for oppression. In Latin America, however. Communism 
is at the forefront in a struggle that seeks to oppose a vicious 
capitalism of foreign origin that works hand in glove with an 
oligarchy of wealthy land-owners, a combination that in the 
cruelest way crushes and destroys millions of people. Here its 
appeal lies in its abihty to dismantle certain mechanisms of 
oppression and to unite into a common front those who long for 
social justice. 

In this context we can understand how Christians and Marx¬ 
ists often struggle together to form what Leonardo BoflE calls a 
“historical and social block,” one that includes labor unions, 
mothers’ associations and Catholic “basic communities.” In 
Brazil, these basic communities are actually eucharistic com¬ 
munities that stand in faithful relation to the episcopacy; in 
Central America, however, considerable tension often exists be¬ 
tween them and certain members of the hierarchy. 

In order for this meeting and common service to be useful, 
it seems to me that Christian people should support certain of 
these evolutions and avoid others. 

In Latin America especially (but not exclusively: one could 
also mention Greece), Marxists are far from being only fanatics 
and mere cogs in the system, closed up in a vision of nature and 
history that claims to be both “total” and “scientifically” valid. 
In fact, they are often “populists,” who are disgusted and out¬ 
raged by the victimization of the proletariat and peasant classes, 
by famines due most often to economic and sociological factors, 
and by the creation of huge urban centers where North Amer¬ 
ican “subculture” plants the seeds of total corruption. Such 
Marxists are romantics, who dream of an “efficiency of love.” 
They are also partisans of a radically scientific approach to 
contemporary problems, in reaction to a mentality shaped by 
“magic,” a magic originating with Blacks and Indians that deeply 
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shapes the indigenous mentaUty and leads to both evasion and 
resignation. (A parallel movement, supported by the CIA and 
certain local governments, fosters the development of Pente¬ 
costal sects, in order to draw the people away from a Church 
that is becoming increasingly reform-minded . . .) 

In the case of some of these non-systematic Marxists (or, 
in Europe, those who are disappointed with the various experi¬ 
ments in “real socialism”) one can observe today an opeimess 
towards the “unspoken” ethic of sociaUsm, what Peguy called 
“Christianity from outside.” Often they take a serious interest 
in Jesus as the image of man who transcends mankind. In the 
judgment scene of Mt 25, they discover the poor man presented 
as “another Christ” (in the words of St John Chrysostom, who, 
by the way, was often quoted by those medieval movements of 
evangelical poverty that lived in expectation of the “millen¬ 
nium”). They are equally interested in the first Christian com¬ 
munity of Jerusalem as an image of radical sharing in an atti¬ 
tude of love. This image has never lost its powerful appeal that 
summons Christian people to reject their tendency to implant 
and institutionalize themselves. It is easy to understand, there¬ 
fore, how such Marxists can address themselves to pietistic and 
moralizing Christians, thrilled with the marvellous and resigned 
to suffering (on the part of others), and ask just what they have 
done to Christianity... 

It is also understandable that Christians such as the “libera¬ 
tion theologians,” faced with the horror that surrounds them 
and striving to take the initiative in such reflection, should under¬ 
score the fact that the spiritual liberation brought about by 
Christ includes a necessary effort to attain social liberation. They 
insist that the freedom of Hebrew slaves from the Egyptian yoke, 
precisely because it proclaims this total liberation, retains its 
full value as an historical example, just as do the prophetic calls 
to justice made during the 8th century B.C. 

The responsibility imposed upon Christians in this situation 
is nonetheless immense. If they accept, however little it may be 
(in fact there is no such thing as a “little” or partial commitment 
in this regard), the “totalizing” conception of Marxism, they 
merely make themselves accomplices of totalitarianism. In that 
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case, “collaboration” has no other aim than to use Christians 
in the Marxist quest to seize power. 

The representatives of the first current mentioned above, 
who constitute a poor copy of the second, reverse Biblical typol¬ 
ogy in such a way that the Resurrection becomes an image or 
type of political and social liberation. They view class struggle 
as the prime mover of history and therefore look to some 
mythical “revolution” as the necessary prelude to accomplishing 
among mankind that unity which was in fact brought about in 
Christ and is offered both through the Eucharist and through 
the Church as a eucharistic community. By so doing, they set 
totalitarian Marxism back on its feet and, in place of authentic 
liberation, they prepare the way for the cruel chaos that now 
exists to be transformed into a thoroughgoing Marxist-Leninist 
dictatorship. What has already occurred in Cuba, and threatens 
to overtake Nicaragua today, leaves no doubt at all as to their 
ultimate aims. 

On the other hand, Christians should collaborate concretely 
with “open” Marxists by working for the liberation of the poor 
and oppressed, as weU as by denouncing the short-sighted ego¬ 
tism of the leaders and fashioners of Western economic policy. 
This they can do by striving, together with such “open” Marx¬ 
ists, to recover and preserve the mystery of man by insisting on 
the absolute quality of the person, while making clear the 
emptiness of ideology and its inability to quench the spiritual 
thirst of the human soul. 

We should add that the various liberation theologies in 
Latin America are closely linked to a powerful and vital cultural 
expression, particularly in the field of literature, that may be 
partially inspired by Marxism, but that overall manages to 
transcend it. These liberation theologies, then, represent a deci¬ 
sive historical moment in which everything is played out on a 
razor’s edge. Either they can contribute to the further secular¬ 
ization of Christianity by opening the way towards a “totalizing” 
and thus totalitarian Marxism which claims to actualize the only 
serious, that is, “non-mythological” content of Christianity. Or 
to the contrary, they can contribute towards a “Christianization” 
of socialism, as well as towards an evangelization of the “histor¬ 
ical and social block” of Latin America’s poor. 
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The worse contemporary nihi lism becomes (and if in the 
West this nihilism goes by the name of “drugs,” “gnosis” or 
“hedonism,” in Latin America it is called “violence,” from 
whatever source it may come), the better we can understand 
that the most basic alienation, from which all others derive, is 
that of global, spiritual death. This death is the dread of nothing¬ 
ness, the fundamental anxiety of man, whose longing for the 
absolute encounters nothing but emptiness, and therefore be¬ 
comes perverted into hatred of self and of others. No one can 
convince me that the “Path of Light” guerrillas in the Andes are 
motivated by a pure thirst for justice, or that the Guatemalan 
soldiers who wipe out entire villages, including the children, 
do so to maintain order. Each group alike is made of men who 
are desperately fleeing nothingness by resorting to mad and 
random violence. 

It is precisely for this reason that today, more than ever 
before, Christian people—and this is especially the vocation of 
the Orthodox—must proclaim, live and radiate the Resurrection 
of Christ. But we can do so only on the condition that we con¬ 
stantly remind ourselves that witness to the Resurrection demands 
that we struggle—within ourselves first of all, but also within 
society and culture—to defeat every form of death, slavery and 
degradation of human souls and bodies. 

From this perspective, Christians must develop a concep¬ 
tion of history that rejects the polarity of infrastructure and 
superstructure, that takes into full consideration all structures 
and every dimension of human life, and that permits cooperation 
and interworking between all scientific methods so that none 
can claim “totality.” For at the heart of this interworking, to 
take up Levinas’ expression, we discover the infinitude of man 
in freedom, that is, in openness to transcendent reality. 

Without excluding those exceptions that demand not so 
much theology as realism and courage, we must conclude that 
only non-violent actions, such as those of the Brazilian basic 
communities and the movement called “continental non-vio¬ 
lence,” can be truly creative over the long run and capable of 
breaking the iron circle that moves from oppression to oppres¬ 
sion. Such actions are grounded in prayer and the example of 
contemplatives; they make of ecclesial communion the leaven 
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of human communion. They seek not so much to control the 
levers of power as to limit that power by creating an authentic 
“state of law.” Within the ponderous context of history they 
struggle untiringly to pave the way towards realization of a 
“civilization of communion” and a “civilization of love.” 


n. 

Orthodox thought today is quite familiar with the various 
liberation theologies, and I believe it has influenced those theol¬ 
ogies for the better by directing them first of all towards a 
spiritual liberation of man taken in his totality. 

Russian religious philosophy has tried to clarify every 
aspect of existence in the light of ecclesial experience, that is, 
experience of personal liberty lived out in communion. It has 
avoided falling into a kind of “social idolatry,” yet it has also 
shown that the social order is indeed addressed by the Gospel, 
insofar as that order constitutes an aspect of the person and of 
interpersonal relations. Russian religious philosophy has vigor¬ 
ously criticized a certain “contraband philosophy” which 
preaches Marxism in the guise of science; it has attempted to 
“discern the spirits” within socialism, indeed, to elaborate a 
truly Christian socialism that has been termed a “communal 
personalism.” In this regard I am thinking especially of the 
thought of Nicholas Berdaiev, of George Fedotov and of Anatoly 
Krasnov-Levitine who was active in the Soviet Union during the 
60’s. Berdaiev’s work especially has influenced a number of 
Latin American liberation theologians, in particular J. L. Se- 
gundo, who wrote his doctoral dissertation on “Berdaiev, A 
Christian Reflection on the Person.” 

More recently, the writings of Paul Evdokimov have had 
an impact on several Brazilian theologians who have taken up 
his theme of the trinitarian conception of the human person 
in communion. This concept has been especially important in 
their understanding of liberation as both spiritual and social- 
political. In her work Pneumatologia nas relacoes eclesials entre 
Oriente e Occidente, Sister Maura da Conceicao Marques has 
underscored the anthropological significance of the Eastern 
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Church’s non-filioquist triadology; and Dominique Barbe, one 
of the pioneers of the non-violent movement, has taken up and 
developed this same theme. He writes, for example: “This 
trinitarian dialectic demonstrates that salvation in Jesus Christ 
infinitely surpasses the political, social or economic tasks that 
must be assumed in order to liberate man; yet at the same time 
it includes those tasks. We cannot oppose faith and politics. 
Christian salvation includes politics and yet goes beyond it. 
Freedom from oppression and from every form of tyranny is a 
prophetic sign of the coming of the Kingdom. If there is no 
freedom for the impoverished soul who is dying of hunger or for 
the political prisoner, that is the sure sign that our religious 
activity is lying to the Spirit. ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because He has anointed me to preach good news to the 
poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the bhnd, to set at liberty those who are 
oppressed . . (Lk 4:18), This is the great Epiclesis upon the 
world that Jesus uttered in the synagogue at Nazareth. Our 
theological adventure is authentic only if it draws us, at one 
and the same time, to the depths of trinitarian life and to the 
heart of the human masses...” 

Within the modern Orthodox world, the liberation theolo¬ 
gies find a remarkable parallel in the thought and activity of 
Metropolitan Georges Khodr, Bishop of Mount Lebanon, and 
of numerous participants in the Orthodox Youth Movement of 
the Patriarchate of Antioch. Here we find the same quest for 
cultural identity; the same determination to “discern the spirits” 
in Marxism by taking up and using certain aspects of its theory 
(and by insisting, against the confessionalism of the Middle East, 
on the lay character of an “open” Marxism); the same desire on 
the part of the Church to be present to all her children, includ¬ 
ing those who are involved in revolutionary violence, without 
however putting forth a theology of violence. With the demented 
furor of the Lebanese crisis complicated by the rise of Muslim 
fundamentalism, the thought of Metropolitan Georges and his 
circle of friends has developed, like that of the South American 
liberation theologians, towards an attitude of evangelical non¬ 
violence that is willing, if necessary, to accept martyrdom. 

Finally, liberation theologies are reverberating in Greece 
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in the form of the recent “neo-Orthodox” movement. This is in 
fact the only aspect of Catholic thought today that really inter¬ 
ests theologians and activists who are otherwise systematically 
anti-Catholic. The movement is led by theologians such as 
Christos Yannaras, Panayotis Nellas and Fr Vasileios, igoumen 
of the Athonite monastery of Stavronikita. Its left wing is made 
up of “Exon” (Greek Christian Socialist Youth) that guarantees 
a Christian presence in the turbulent atmosphere of the uni¬ 
versities. 

The young people who form “Exon” are well anchored in 
their local church life and, at the university, devote themselves 
to periods of common prayer and to liturgical services. They 
make frequent visits to Mount Athos, where they invite the 
monks to make a special witness to the young revolutionaries. 
At the same time, they confront all cultural, political and social 
problems in the perspective of a Christian revolution inspired 
by Orthodoxy: “The Church,” as their leader in Thessalonica 
put it, “embraces all of life, precisely because it is not a ‘religion’ 
[in the sense of a closed and separate compartment of life], but 
is rather a community, a way of Ufe, a response to every one 
of life’s problems. It has become quite clear that ideologies are 
unable to respond adequately to human needs and situations. 
The Church has a ‘catholic’ dimension in that ecclesial experi¬ 
ence should spread throughout all of life.” 

These young people, then, reject both Marxist totalitarian¬ 
ism and American “imperialism.” And this with a markedly 
anti-Western tone, seeking to recover the cultural identity of 
their own country, and to modify in a radical way their own 
society. Their aim is to create an inter-personal communion, a 
“mode of being” fashioned in the image of the Trinity, such as 
they discover it on Mount Athos and, they say, such as it existed 
in the independent village communities during the Turkish 
period. 

This movement basically involves intellectuals and artists 
who are more or less close to Communism. Some of them break 
away from the Greek Communist Party because they originally 
felt drawn to it not so much by ideology as by a quest for justice 
and communion. Others continue their struggle from within the 
Party, but with a wholly new attitude. In this regard we might 
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mention Kostas 2^uraris, a members of the central committee 
of the Communist Party and professor of the history of pohtical 
doctrines at Paris: a man of mystical sensibilities who says he 
discovered on Mount Athos an authentic “living communism” 
that guarantees the true freedom of man. Or Kostis Moskof, 
director of the Center for Marxist Studies in Thessalonica, who 
seems to be the only current thinker who has elaborated from 
the various currents of Marxism, Orthodoxy and “anti-Western- 
ism,” a theory of revolutionary violence that consciously approx¬ 
imates the first current of those “theologies of revolution” that 
we mentioned in part I above: a violence that he claims will 
insure a “dicatorship of love” ... 

The periodical published by “Exon,” called Signs, regularly 
devotes a column to the dialogue between Christians and Marx¬ 
ists. The master thinker of the movement is Christos Yannaras, 
who has tried to extract from sociaUsm the human, ethical ele¬ 
ment. A recently published work. Orthodoxy and Marxism (ed. 
Akritas, Nea Smyrni, 1984), includes the texts of the debates 
that took place during the preceding year. 

In an upcoming review of this book to be published in the 
French Orthodox journal Contacts, Jacques Touraille states: “It 
is particularly striking that the most reflective, the most artistic 
or the most mystical of Greek Marxists, such as Theodorakis 
or Zouraris, should be deeply imbued with an apophatic ap¬ 
proach that accentuates the primacy of love, Christians, because 
they hold to love—and should hold to nothing other than love- 
pose to the Communists the problem of their ultimate destiny; 
and the Communists, in light of their revolutionary imperative, 
pose to Christians the problem of their mode of being . . . Greek 
Christians had invited Fr Athanasios Jevtic from Belgrade to 
participate in the discussions. He spoke little, just to point out 
on the basis of his personal experience the discernment that is 
needed and the cooperation that is possible between Christians 
and Marxists. He concluded that the secret victor on the scene 
of modern history is Dostoievsky, or rather Dostoievsky’s Christ 
—our Christ, who is deeply humble, deeply silent, deeply 
loving...” 
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Perhaps there, insofar as Christians have the courage to 
be what they are called to be, lies the true meaning of “libera¬ 
tion theology.” 

Olivier CUment 


[Translated with permission by SVTQ from Service Orthodoxe de 
Presse (SOP), nos. 92-93, 1984; Courbevoie, France.] 
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Book Reviews 


Irfan Shahid, Rome and the Arabs. A Prolegomenon to the Study 
of Byzantium and the Arabs. Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D.C. 1984. xxxi + 193 pp.; ill., maps. $12.50. 

-, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century. Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, Washington, D.C. 1984 xxiii + 628 pp.; ill., 
maps. $30. 

The publication of these two volumes, which represent the 
beginning of a major general History of the Arabs in the pre-Islamic 
period, marks something of an event in historiography and a major 
contribution to our knowledge and understanding of early Christianity 
in the Middle East. Almost universally, in literature, in politics and 
in the programs of our Universities, Arab civilization is inseparably 
associated with Islam. What Professor Shahid reveals, however, is 
the extension, the richness and the influence of pre-Islamic Arabism, 
i.e., the historical, cultural and political influence of Christian Arabs, 
within the borders of the Roman Empire as well as beyond, par¬ 
ticularly in Persia. 

The shorter, introductory volume on Rome and the Arabs deals 
with the pre-Constantinian period, when Christianity was not yet 
the oflicial faith on Roman territories, and when small Arab peoples 
(known as Osroeni, Palmyrenes, Ituraeans, or Nabataens) were 
constantly in contact with the Hellenistic civilization that dominated 
the region culturally, as well as with Rome that controlled it poli¬ 
tically. Biblical history itself cannot be understood without them: 
it suffices to recall the role played by Herod the Great, an Idumaean, 
in the infancy narrative of St Matthew’s Gospel. Equally remarkable 
are the third century wars of Emperor Aurelian against the Palm- 
yraean pagan Queen Zenobia, or the possibility, maintained by 
Shahid, that Emperor Philip the Arab (244-249) was actually the 
first Roman ruler who (semi-privately) embraced Christianity. 

The larger volume on Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth 
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Century contains a systematic critical examination of the available 
sources for the reigns of Emperors Constantine, Constantius, Julian, 
Valens and Theodosius I, which is followed by an analysis of epi¬ 
graphy, as well as the available Greek, Arabic and Syriac sources. 
Professor Shahid’s method is to devote separate studies to various 
particular problems or sets of source material, so that the table of 
contents reads like a collection of articles on a variety of topics. At 
the risk of becoming occasionally repetitious, the author frequently 
ends the separate parts of his discussion with a synoptic conclusion 
in which he lists his findings. The advantage of this approach is 
that the book can be very conveniently used as a reference source 
by readers who are unlikely to peruse it in its entirety. This does 
not mean, however, that the work lacks cohesion. Quite to the 
contrary, the emerging picture of the Arab population in the Roman 
Orient is that of a politically influential ethnic group, used by the 
Romans as foederati or “allies,” who aided the regular legions in 
wars against the Persians, yet who also often rebelled against Roman 
control, as in the case of the Christian (Nicaean Orthodox) Queen 
Mavia in 375-378. 

Leaving to Roman historians or Arabists the task of evaluating 
the impact of Professor Shahid’s work upon their fields of research, 
this reviewer can only signal its importance for ecclesiastical history. 
The facts show that already in the fourth century Arabs constituted 
a significant and distinctive group which was destined to undergo 
further development during the Christological controversies of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and which, had it not been engulfed by 
Islam, would have rivaled in importance the Syrian and Armenian 
Christian groups. Arabs, however, do not seem to have possessed a 
full translation of the Bible in their own language (and presumably 
used Syriac versions whenever Greek proved impractical). Never¬ 
theless, the author builds a strong argument in favor of the existence 
of an Arabic liturgy. 

In terms of Church organization, the sources bear witness to 
the existence of an ecclesiastical hierarchy with bishops designated, 
not by the city or territory where they resided, but by a mobile 
ethnic or tribal group of foederati to which they ministered. Thus we 
learn of Bishop Pamphilus of the Taenoi (TocqvSv) and Theotimus 
of the Arabs (*Apdpcov)—both of whom were present at Nicaea in 
325—as well as of St Moses, also “Bishop of the Arabs,” chosen 
for the episcopacy by Queen Mavia. The existence of such “ethnic” 
dioceses within the normal, territorial structure of the imperial 
Church was undoubtedly an exception to the rule. It should, how- 
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ever, be taken into consideration for the understanding of similar 
developments in medieval and post-medieval Eastern Christendom. 

The forthcoming volumes promised by Professor Shahid will be 
concerned with the fifth and sixth centuries: periods when Christian 
Arabs became even more prominent and influential. The high quality 
of the first two volumes can only enhance our expectation for the 
coming ones. 

— Fr John Meyendorff 


Aristeides Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium. The Filioque Contro-^ 

versy in the Patriarchate of Gregory II of Cyprus (1283-1289). 

Fordham U. Press, New York 1983, x + 190 pp. 

Whether Vladimir Lossky was right or not in considering that 
the filioque controversy was a root cause of the East-West schism, 
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Irfan Shahid, Rome and the Arabs. A Prolegomenon to the Study 
of Byzantium and the Arabs. Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D.C. 1984. xxxi + 193 pp.; ill., maps. $12.50. 

-, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century. Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, Washington, D.C. 1984 xxiii + 628 pp.; ill., 
maps. $30. 

The publication of these two volumes, which represent the 
beginning of a major general History of the Arabs in the pre-Islamic 
period, marks something of an event in historiography and a major 
contribution to our knowledge and understanding of early Christianity 
in the Middle East. Almost universally, in literature, in politics and 
in the programs of our Universities, Arab civilization is inseparably 
associated with Islam. What Professor Shahid reveals, however, is 
the extension, the richness and the influence of pre-Islamic Arabism, 
i.e., the historical, cultural and political influence of Christian Arabs, 
within the borders of the Roman Empire as well as beyond, par¬ 
ticularly in Persia. 

The shorter, introductory volume on Rome and the Arabs deals 
with the pre-Constantinian period, when Christianity was not yet 
the oflicial faith on Roman territories, and when small Arab peoples 
(known as Osroeni, Palmyrenes, Ituraeans, or Nabataens) were 
constantly in contact with the Hellenistic civilization that dominated 
the region culturally, as well as with Rome that controlled it poli¬ 
tically. Biblical history itself cannot be understood without them: 
it suffices to recall the role played by Herod the Great, an Idumaean, 
in the infancy narrative of St Matthew’s Gospel. Equally remarkable 
are the third century wars of Emperor Aurelian against the Palm- 
yraean pagan Queen Zenobia, or the possibility, maintained by 
Shahid, that Emperor Philip the Arab (244-249) was actually the 
first Roman ruler who (semi-privately) embraced Christianity. 

The larger volume on Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth 
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Century contains a systematic critical examination of the available 
sources for the reigns of Emperors Constantine, Constantius, Julian, 
Valens and Theodosius I, which is followed by an analysis of epi¬ 
graphy, as well as the available Greek, Arabic and Syriac sources. 
Professor Shahid’s method is to devote separate studies to various 
particular problems or sets of source material, so that the table of 
contents reads like a collection of articles on a variety of topics. At 
the risk of becoming occasionally repetitious, the author frequently 
ends the separate parts of his discussion with a synoptic conclusion 
in which he lists his findings. The advantage of this approach is 
that the book can be very conveniently used as a reference source 
by readers who are unlikely to peruse it in its entirety. This does 
not mean, however, that the work lacks cohesion. Quite to the 
contrary, the emerging picture of the Arab population in the Roman 
Orient is that of a politically influential ethnic group, used by the 
Romans as foederati or “allies,” who aided the regular legions in 
wars against the Persians, yet who also often rebelled against Roman 
control, as in the case of the Christian (Nicaean Orthodox) Queen 
Mavia in 375-378. 

Leaving to Roman historians or Arabists the task of evaluating 
the impact of Professor Shahid’s work upon their fields of research, 
this reviewer can only signal its importance for ecclesiastical history. 
The facts show that already in the fourth century Arabs constituted 
a significant and distinctive group which was destined to undergo 
further development during the Christological controversies of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and which, had it not been engulfed by 
Islam, would have rivaled in importance the Syrian and Armenian 
Christian groups. Arabs, however, do not seem to have possessed a 
full translation of the Bible in their own language (and presumably 
used Syriac versions whenever Greek proved impractical). Never¬ 
theless, the author builds a strong argument in favor of the existence 
of an Arabic liturgy. 

In terms of Church organization, the sources bear witness to 
the existence of an ecclesiastical hierarchy with bishops designated, 
not by the city or territory where they resided, but by a mobile 
ethnic or tribal group of foederati to which they ministered. Thus we 
learn of Bishop Pamphilus of the Taenoi (TocqvSv) and Theotimus 
of the Arabs (*Apdpcov)—both of whom were present at Nicaea in 
325—as well as of St Moses, also “Bishop of the Arabs,” chosen 
for the episcopacy by Queen Mavia. The existence of such “ethnic” 
dioceses within the normal, territorial structure of the imperial 
Church was undoubtedly an exception to the rule. It should, how- 
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ever, be taken into consideration for the understanding of similar 
developments in medieval and post-medieval Eastern Christendom. 

The forthcoming volumes promised by Professor Shahid will be 
concerned with the fifth and sixth centuries: periods when Christian 
Arabs became even more prominent and influential. The high quality 
of the first two volumes can only enhance our expectation for the 
coming ones. 

— Fr John Meyendorff 


Aristeides Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium. The Filioque Contro-^ 

versy in the Patriarchate of Gregory II of Cyprus (1283-1289). 

Fordham U. Press, New York 1983, x + 190 pp. 

Whether Vladimir Lossky was right or not in considering that 
the filioque controversy was a root cause of the East-West schism, 
no one would question today such basic facts as the real difference 
between the Cappadocian and Augustine models of trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy or the problem created by the Western Church’s interpolation 
of the filioque into the Creed. Pope John Paul II himself, on the 
occasion of an anniversary of the second Ecumenical Council (381) 
—to which the Creed is traditionally ascribed—recently spoke of the 
authenticity of the non-interpolated text. 

Such apparent progress made recently in solving the age-long 
controversy can only be enhanced by further investigation of the 
past and the discovery that the medieval debates on the subject 
between Greeks and Latins were not all “dialogues of the deaf.” 
Professor Papadakis, in a book that should be considered one of the 
best recent contributions to the study of Byzantine theology, de¬ 
scribes the intricate crisis within the church of Constantinople, which 
followed the Union of Lyons (1274) and produced the only oflScial 
Orthodox conciliar response to the filioque issue: the Tomus of the 
council of 1285. 

At the center of the crisis stands the interesting figure of Gregory 
of Cyprus, a scholar and theologian who began his career as a 
partisan of the Union (which was promoted, for strictly political 
reasons, by emperor Michael VIII Paleologus) but who eventually 
presided, as patriarch, over the Church’s rejection of the Union. His 
adversary, the unionist patriarch John Beccus, followed a diametric¬ 
ally opposite spiritual evolution. From an opponent of Latin theology. 
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he was converted into an apologist for the filioque. The internal 
crisis provoked in the Byzantine Church by these events was further 
complicated by the continuation of the Arsenite schism, by personal 
and administrative squabbles between bishops (with the participa¬ 
tion of that other talented personality, St Theoleptus of Philadel¬ 
phia), and by the emergence of a spiritual monastic revival which 
dominated Byzantine society throughout the fourteenth century. 

Carefully studying the difi&cult texts relative to the period and 
using a full array of secondary literature, Papadakis untangles the 
puzzle of personal, spiritual and theological factors which led to 
the conditional resignation of Patriarch Gregory in 1289. The con¬ 
dition consisted in a formal admission by all concerned that his 
position in the filioque debate was orthodox, and that of the Tomus 
of 1285 adequately represented the teachings of the Church. This 
admission gives the Tomus a permanent place in the history of 
Tradition. An English translation, from Banduri’s edition, repro¬ 
duced in Migne but corrected according to the Paris gr, 1301, 
appears on pp. 155-165. Any further discussion of the filioque issue 
will have to take this text into account. 

The position of the council of 1285 is based upon the distinc¬ 
tions between essence, hypostasis and energy in God, which had 
already been presupposed by the Cappadocian Fathers and would 
be expanded by Gregory Palamas. This position implies that the 
procession of the Holy Spirit is an act of the hypostasis or person 
of the Father (and not the divine essence), and that the activities 
or energies of God—eternal and “uncreated” because they belong 
to the very being of God—are common to the three hypostaseis or 
persons, although some energies reflect, more particularly, one of 
the divine Persons. Hence one can say that the eternal energy of 
the Spirit proceeds “through” the Son, or even “from” the Son, but 
the hypostatic existence of the Spirit originates in the Father. 

ITiis position of Gregory and the council of 1285 does differ 
from the more rigidly anti-Latin stand of Photius, based upon the 
opposition between the “eternal” procession of the Spirit from the 
Father and the gift of the Spirit in time alone, which might be said 
to come “from the Son.” It is the essence-energy distinction, there¬ 
fore, which does allow for the afiSrmation of an eternal and dynamic 
relationship of the Spirit with the Son in their activity ad extra. 

This study by Aristeides Papadakis makes the point clearer by 
making the documents themselves, as well as the highly complicated 
circumstances of thirteenth century Byzantium, more accessible and 
more understandable to us. 


Fr John Meyendorff 
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George P. Majeska, Russian Travellers to Constantinople in the 

Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, Dumbarton Oaks Research 

Library and Collection (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, XIX), 

Washington 1984, xvii + 466 pp. 

Until 1448, the vast territory north of the Black Sea constituted 
a single missionary “metropolitinate of Kiev and all Russia,’’ owing 
allegiance to the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Tsargrad, as the 
Orthodox Slavs called Byzantium, enjoyed a spiritual (and political) 
prestige unequalled by any other center of Christendom, and attracted 
pilgrims and other travellers who wrote numerous diaries of their 
experiences. These were avidly read by contemporaries and contain 
unique information about the great City itself on the eve of its fall 
(1453), as well as about the territories that had to be crossed by 
Russians in order to reach it. 

Professor Majeska’s work contains a critical edition of five 
texts, with a full English translation and an exhaustive commentary. 
This is the first time that these narratives have been gathered to¬ 
gether into a single volume and been made easily accessible to read¬ 
ers unfamiliar with Old Russian. The texts include narratives by 
Stephen of Novgorod (ca. 1350); bishop Ignatius of Smolensk 
(1389-92); an anonomous author whose description of Constan¬ 
tinople dates from around 1390; the diak (or “cleric”) Alexander 
(1391-97); and the monk Zosima (1419-22). Historically, the 
account of bishop Ignatius of Smolensk is particularly important 
because it contains unique information about the relationships be¬ 
tween Constantinople and Moscow in the crucial period following 
the battle of Kulikovo (1380), the first Russian victory over the 
Tatars, and about the controversy between two competing metro¬ 
politans, Cyprian and Pimen. Ignatius also preserves the description 
of the imperial coronation of Emperor Manuel II. 

All five texts, however, are a mine of information on the 
topography of Constantinople, the buildings, the churches, the 
monasteries and the population of the imperial city. All this is of 
great interest for both secular and ecclesiastical historians. The 
analytic commentary by Majeska, which occupies more than half 
of the volume, uses all this information with great accuracy to com¬ 
pare it with evidence available elsewhere. As a result, his work will 
be indispensable to anyone involved in the study of Byzantine his¬ 
tory, art and liturgy. 

In addition to direct information which they provide about 
places, monuments and people, the texts represent an extraordinary 
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witness to the religious mentality of simple Russian clerics of that 
period. Their almost exclusive interest was in holy objects and 
relics, at the expense of any other esthetic, cultural or theological 
concern. Even the more sophisticated among them, like Bishop 
Ignatius, after spending a whole morning in St Sophia, mentions 
only in passing “the size and beauty” of the church, yet he spends 
much time describing “the miraculous icon of the Mother of God 
from which the voice went to St Mary of Egypt,” “the holy relics 
of the Passion,” the body of St Arsenius the patriarch, and “the 
table at which Abraham welcomed Christ manifest in Trinity” (p. 
92): hardly the most important elements of the Great Church built 
by Justinian! Yet however primitive their interests and concerns 
may have been, the authors nevertheless show an extraordinary 
curiosity and sense of observation. The style is direct and simple, 
making for pleasant reading. 

The publications of these texts, together with the commentary, 
make a precious contribution to our knowledge of the late Byzantine 
period. They illustrate the fact that Byzantium, and particularly the 
Byzantine Church, while engaged in an obviously hopeless struggle 
for survival, was also writing a legacy to be left to others. Whatever 
the limitations of their understanding of this legacy, the Russians 
would preserve the sacred memory of Byzantium as an “icon” of 
the Kingdom of God itself. 

Fr John Meyendorff 


Robert Slesinski, Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love. St 

Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, NY 10707, 1984. 

Fr Pavel Florensky (1882-1943?) is a thinker little-known at 
all in the West, and, when known, treated with some uncertainty, 
even circumspection. There is the obvious problem of the lack of 
information: behind the question-mark of his date of death lies the 
gathering of Siberian rumors. Fr Florensky was probably the most 
important religious thinker to avoid expulsion from the Soviet Union 
in 1921, and that alone, oddly enough, makes him hard to place. 
Instead of leading to an academic career in Paris or Prague, his theo¬ 
logical publications ceased, to be succeeded by various works within 
the extraordinary diversity of his interests and accomplishments. As 
mathematician and engineer-of great value to the Soviet government 
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—and as art historian and linguist, Fr Florensky could be compared, 
if not to Leonardo, at least to Lomonosov, and is subject to their 
problems of focus and proportion. 

The circumspection shown towards Florensky’s writings is 
probably due to their place in the speculative, “cosmological” tradi¬ 
tion of modem Russian thought, now somewhat unfashionable. 
Florensky was instrumental in Bulgakov’s conversion; yet his major 
book, The Pillar and Foundation of Truth (1914), was attacked 
even by Berdiaev, who saw in it “the decadence of an aesthete.” 
(Florovsky’s verdict can be assumed.) The style is indeed “deca¬ 
dent” by some standards: flowery, whimsical, sensual, and yet, one 
should insist, not inappropriate to Florensky’s apprehension of truth 
and cosmos; nor, one hopes, does such a style put his work entirely 
beyond the bounds of Orthodoxy. 

This valuation according to style is based entirely on The Pillar 
and Foundation of Truth which, though major, is early. Later essays, 
not published in Florensky’s life-time, have in the last fifteen years 
been printed in Moscow. TTiere would seem to be a convincing argu¬ 
ment that his style matured into something more stringent and 
“respectable.” 

Robert Slesinski’s book is to be welcomed as the first serious 
study of Florensky in English. Particularly admirable is the bibliog¬ 
raphy, for the problem of dating and ordering the post-1917 articles 
is extremely vexed. The book’s faults are largely due to its doctoral 
origins—an obligation to systematise Florensky’s intentionally un¬ 
systematic, “antinomic” thought—and to Fr Slesinski’s Uniate per¬ 
spective. When a definition is required, a Thomist or a Jesuit is 
summoned. When Florensky allows an antinomy to come to rest— 
necessarily unresolved, but at the limit of human comprehension— 
Slesinski brings on Aquinas. He even suggests that “the sophiological 
controversies of the 1930’s, which shook Russian Orthodox circles, 
could have been mollified [by] the insights of Catholic Thomists 
regarding analogy....” 

We now have a book about Florensky in English, but not one 
by him. Apart from an excerpt from The Pillar md Foundation of 
Truth in Ultimate Questions, that five hundred page work is avail¬ 
able only in Italian (1974) and French (1975) translations. A com¬ 
plete translation of The Pillar and Foundation of Truth together 
with a collection of Florensky’s essays, remains the first, basic 
requirement. Florensky is one of the most intriguing of modem 
Orthodox thinkers: a valuable and wholesome influence may yet be 
realised. 


Charles Lock 
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Basilio Petra, Provvidenza e vita morale nel pensiero di Basilio il 
Grande. Pars dissertationis ad doctoratum in Theologia Morali 
consequendum. Pontificia Universitas Lateranensis, Academia 
Alfonsiana, Institutum Superius Theologiae MoraKs. Rome, 
1983. 132 pp. 

The principle of oikonomia as applied in the Orthodox Church, 
to decide cases in which the welfare of the Church or the individual’s 
salvation suggest a broader interpretation of the letter of the law, 
has sometimes come under fire as having no foundation in Tradition. 
The aim of the doctoral dissertation of Basilio Petra, a son of Greek 
parents and now a priest of the diocese of Prato, Italy, is to show 
that for Basil of Caesarea (ca. 330-379) oikonomia was an aspect 
of God’s providence. In answer to the question: “What is the rela¬ 
tionship between ecclesiastical and divine oikonomia?,” he demon¬ 
strates that for Basil, church rule is merely one aspect of the divine 
plan of salvation, that is, of the creation, administration and redemp¬ 
tion of the world as the work of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. 

The work is divided into four chapters of which only the first 
two are published: (1) Providence and providential oikonomia; (2) 
Some aspects of the divine oikonomia; (3-4) The Son, the Holy 
Spirit and the oikonomia of the created world. In his well-researched 
thesis, the author pays close attention to the authenticity and chron¬ 
ology of the works of Basil. However, he follows the systematic 
method since it would appear that over the years Basil did not 
appreciably change his views. Perhaps it would have been more 
accurate to say that most of Basil’s works underwent many revisions 
and corrections before finally being published. An element of great 
significance which Petra detects in Ae theology of Basil, is Basil’s 
progressive re-elaboration of the doctrine relative to the particular 
relationship of the Son and the Holy Spirit to the world. 

The notion of providence in Basil is an all-inclusive one that 
excludes all possibility for an autonomous existence and activity on 
the part of created beings. At times the author seems to draw too 
strong a distinction between nature and history (see esp. pp. 34-47). 
It is to be wondered whether it would not have been more useful 
to read Basil’s Hexaemeron in the light of the Semitic concept of 
creation as an ongoing divine activity. Nature never operates inde¬ 
pendently of the historical realm, and vice versa: history reveals 
itself only in the natural, everyday events of the world. 

In stressing the continuity between the moral and natural realms, 
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Basil is heir to the Stoic teaching that virtue is adherence to nature. 
However, he also considers the oikonomia of the Incarnation to be an 
integral part of human history. Hence virtue is not only the imitation 
of nature, but the imitation of Christ’s teaching as embodied in 
Scripture. Furthermore, virtue is obedience to God as revealed in 
the Bible. The presentation of Basil’s moral teaching would have 
been further enhanced had the author studied as well the Eucharist 
as the place where the obedient Christ is revealed and where every 
believer has the opportunity of meeting Him. Baptism also occupies 
a prominent place in Basil’s view of the divine plan of salvation and 
serves as the basis of moral conduct. 

It is with great anticipation that we await the publication of the 
last two chapters of Petra’s dissertation, in which he promises to 
show Basil’s indebtedness to Origen, especially with regard to the 
teaching on the Holy Spirit. Although in some of his writings Basil 
may refer to Christ as the soul of the world, it is mainly to the Holy 
Spirit that he applies this Neoplatonic term (see especially the 
treatise On the Judgment of God ). 

Paul /. Fedwick 


Paul Patrick O’Leary, O.P., The Triune Church—A Study in the 
Ecclesiology of A, S, Xomjakov. Dublin, Ireland: Dominican 
Publications in conjunction with Universitatsverlag, Freiburg, 
Switzerland, 1982, 257 + v pp. 

The author of this study makes a valuable contribution not only 
in regard to understanding the thought of Aleksei Stepanovich 
Xomjakov (Khomyakov, Khomiakov) in itself, but also insofar as 
it bears on contemporary theological problems facing the Church. 
Xomjakov (1804-60) has been hailed by some (e.g. Juri Samarin) 
as a “Doctor of the Church,” although a somewhat more judicious 
view would regard him only as possibly a “father of modem (Rus¬ 
sian) Orthodox theology.” The Aemes of his religious thought (the 
Church as life, sobornosf, theology of reception) frequently recur 
not just in Slavophile literature (Soloviev, Florensky, etc.), but 
throughout the works of numerous other Orthodox theologians sub¬ 
sequent to him. In our own day, thinkers like Afanasieff, Florovsky, 
and Schmemann have treated these topics, even though their remarks 
take sharp issue with some of Xomjakov’s defended theses. 
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not just in Slavophile literature (Soloviev, Florensky, etc.), but 
throughout the works of numerous other Orthodox theologians sub¬ 
sequent to him. In our own day, thinkers like Afanasieff, Florovsky, 
and Schmemann have treated these topics, even though their remarks 
take sharp issue with some of Xomjakov’s defended theses. 
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Father O’Leary aptly introduces the reader into the life and 
times of Xomjakov. He tsdces pains to place him in proper historical 
context, trying above all to relate him to the intellectual milieu of 
his own day. In this regard, he does particular justice to Xomjakov’s 
thought, noting his dependency on German idealism, which so marked 
nineteenth century philosophy, without however reducing his posi¬ 
tion to “nothing but” German idealism, as other commentators have 
been known to do. Such reductionism is unfair, because it fails to 
understand the depth of the criticism Xomjakov levels against the 
leading philosophers of his day in his attempt to develop a specific¬ 
ally Russian and Orthodox way of thought and philosophy. Xomjakov 
strives for an “integral knowledge” that would supplant idealism’s 
positing of reality exclusively by the mind, thus ultimately eliminating 
any transsubjective reality independent of the mind. 

Developing the thought of Kireevsky (1806-56), who first 
coined the term “integral knowledge,” Xomjakov attempts to refute 
idealism by stressing the central importance of the will in knowledge. 
It is, Xomjakov claims, by an act of the will, specifically engender¬ 
ing faith, that man enjoys full cognition. Faith as the faculty of 
reason for Xomjakov, O’Leary observes (p. 39), is none other than 
the “human subject’s basic receptivity, its primordial contact with 
the extra mental world.” The mind alone, according to Xomjakov, 
ends in the “idea,” thus putting us in the framework of the “possible” 
and supplying us with no more than an “exterior knowledge” of 
reality. “Interior knowledge,” truly living knowledge in vital contact 
with the real, is possible only when there is an integration of mind, 
will and faith. For Xomjakov, it is only “interior knowledge” that 
takes into account the fullness of the human spirit and gives man a 
true “integral knowledge.” But as O’Leary correctly notes, with such 
a conception Xomjakov does not really escape from the dilemma of 
idealism. Thought and being are still identified, annealed only by 
the will. O’Leary’s analysis, however, is flawed insofar as he does 
not isolate Xomjakov’s chief epistemological oversight: his failure 
to grasp the intentionality of the mind, that knowledge does not end 
in mind’s “idea,” but is a knowledge of something, and that the mind 
therefore is primarily intuitive in character. In the same vein, 
O’Leary neglects to note the equivocal use Xomjakov makes of the 
term “faith.” “Faith” for Xomjakov, as the faculty of reason in 
primordial contact with reality, is less a matter of natural belief than 
a question of intuition. Xomjakov, however, never clearly under¬ 
stands the full import of the intuitive capacity of the mind, and 
therefore he remains ironically within an idealist framework. 

Xomjakov’s philosophical stance has direct bearing on his 
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theological conception. O’Leary seems to downplay this relationship, 
preferring to state that his theology remains independent of his 
philosophy, regardless of certain conceptual affinities between them 
(p. 164 and 154), While it is ultimately true that Xomjakov’s 
theology is not strictly a conclusion to his philosophy, the fact 
remains that his philosophical outlook definitely conditions, even 
colors, his theology, mostly by his choice of categories. 

Xomjakov’s philosophy is represented above all in his prime 
moving idea of sobornosf or synthesis of unity and freedom that 
obtains in the mutual love of Christians, a love which finds its 
analogy in the unity between reason and will in integral knowledge. 
Only within the ambit of mutual love does one really live in truth 
and enjoy the “interior knowledge” that comes with full participa¬ 
tion in the life of the Church. Divorced from this life, one can have 
only an “exterior knowledge” that eludes a real grasping of truth by 
ignoring the dynamics of initiation into Christian mystery. O’Leary 
skillfully draws out all the applications Xomjakov makes of the 
distinction between “interior” and “exterior knowledge,” as regards 
philosophy, christology, trinitarian theology, and ecclesiology. He is 
also careful to note the limitations of that distinction, observing how 
Xomjakov tends to use it uncritically, from unfairly restricting West¬ 
ern Christianity to the realm of “exterior knowledge,” to under¬ 
valuing the historical significance of the Incarnation and Christianity 
by calling knowledge of the historical Jesus merely “exterior knowl¬ 
edge” in contrast to the “interior knowldge” of the Christ of faith. 
Ironically, when this distinction is applied to his christology, Xom¬ 
jakov remains within the problematic of nineteenth century liberal 
Protestantism and hardly brings out the richness of Orthodox theo¬ 
logical tradition, as O’Leary stresses (p. 160). 

Xomjakov’s neglect of the essentially historical dimension of 
Christianity has not gone unnoticed by Orthodox theologians, who 
have parted ways with Xomjakov especially over his ecclesiological 
application of the interior-exterior distinction that leads him to rele¬ 
gate the structure of the Church, and especially its hierarchy, com¬ 
pletely to the background. O’Leary specifically refers to the critical 
observations of Florovsky, Berdyaev, and Schmemann in this regard 
(p. 114). For Xomjakov, the sole principle governing Church life 
is mutual love as outlined in his sobornosf theory. He thus defines 
the Church by a purely interior principle that betrays in him, as 
O’Leary remarks (p. 94), a tendency to deinstitutionalize the 
Church. He does assign a role to the Church’s sacramental life, and 
conceives the function of the hierarchy within this context. Never¬ 
theless, he effectively undercuts these admissions, first by his denial 
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of the sacraments as “rites” (p. 158); and second, by making the 
ultimate criterion of truth in the Church not the formal teaching 
of bishops, even when convened in ecumenical council, but the ac¬ 
ceptance of that teaching by the whole Church united in love (p. 
105). 

Xomjakov thus defends an extreme theory of the reception of 
Church dogma. O’Leary’s discussion of this point, along with his 
consideration of the views of Orthodox theologians such as Florov- 
sky, Afanasieff and Schmemann, who have tried to mitigate and 
reformulate Xomjakov’s views by giving greater prominence to the 
hierarchy, is an especially noteworthy feature of his presentation. He 
also notes how contemporary Roman Catholic thought has tried to 
benefit from this discussion, especially as it relates to the role of the 
faithful in the teaching function of the Church. Xomjakov’s thought 
is thus timely for contemporary theology, not so much for its proffered 
solutions to ecclesiological problems, which are indeed extreme and 
even lead to a kind of “ecclesiological docetism” (see p. 159), but 
for the questions it poses for any serious study of the life of the 
Church in the world today. 

Fr Robert Slesinski 


Ted Schoof, O.P., ed. The Schillebeeckx Case, (Matthew J. O’Con¬ 
nell, tr.) Paulist Press, New York, 1984. Paperback: $7.95. 

The christological writings of the Dutch Roman Catholic priest, 
Edward Schillebeeckx, have provoked serious disputes within the 
Roman Church over the last decade, disputes which bear not only 
on christology, but also on the nature of theological language and 
methodology and their relationship to the pastoral problems posed 
by the modem world. The Schillebeeckx Case presents the main 
documents in the controversy, spanning the period from October, 
1976, to November, 1980, with introductions to each supplied by 
Ted Schoof, O.P., who is editor-in-chief of the Dutch theological 
journal Tijdschrift voor Theologie. 

Investigation of the “orthodoxy” of Schillebeeckx’ writings ini¬ 
tially resulted in a detailed letter he received from the Sacred 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith. In it, under the veil of 
exceptionally diplomatic language, the authors informed him that 
there would seem to be several elements in his work, Jesus: an 
Experiment in Christology (English Title), which are at variance 
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of the sacraments as “rites” (p. 158); and second, by making the 
ultimate criterion of truth in the Church not the formal teaching 
of bishops, even when convened in ecumenical council, but the ac¬ 
ceptance of that teaching by the whole Church united in love (p. 
105). 

Xomjakov thus defends an extreme theory of the reception of 
Church dogma. O’Leary’s discussion of this point, along with his 
consideration of the views of Orthodox theologians such as Florov- 
sky, Afanasieff and Schmemann, who have tried to mitigate and 
reformulate Xomjakov’s views by giving greater prominence to the 
hierarchy, is an especially noteworthy feature of his presentation. He 
also notes how contemporary Roman Catholic thought has tried to 
benefit from this discussion, especially as it relates to the role of the 
faithful in the teaching function of the Church. Xomjakov’s thought 
is thus timely for contemporary theology, not so much for its proffered 
solutions to ecclesiological problems, which are indeed extreme and 
even lead to a kind of “ecclesiological docetism” (see p. 159), but 
for the questions it poses for any serious study of the life of the 
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Ted Schoof, O.P., ed. The Schillebeeckx Case, (Matthew J. O’Con¬ 
nell, tr.) Paulist Press, New York, 1984. Paperback: $7.95. 

The christological writings of the Dutch Roman Catholic priest, 
Edward Schillebeeckx, have provoked serious disputes within the 
Roman Church over the last decade, disputes which bear not only 
on christology, but also on the nature of theological language and 
methodology and their relationship to the pastoral problems posed 
by the modem world. The Schillebeeckx Case presents the main 
documents in the controversy, spanning the period from October, 
1976, to November, 1980, with introductions to each supplied by 
Ted Schoof, O.P., who is editor-in-chief of the Dutch theological 
journal Tijdschrift voor Theologie. 

Investigation of the “orthodoxy” of Schillebeeckx’ writings ini¬ 
tially resulted in a detailed letter he received from the Sacred 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith. In it, under the veil of 
exceptionally diplomatic language, the authors informed him that 
there would seem to be several elements in his work, Jesus: an 
Experiment in Christology (English Title), which are at variance 
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with the teachings of the Magisterium. They believed Schillebeeckx 
to be implying that the later christological formulations of the tradi¬ 
tion were heterogeneous additions to the Gospel, that Jesus was 
really a human person in the hypostatic sense, that His birth was 
not virginal in the biological sense, that He never posited Himself 
as the second object of His preaching, that His death was an unin¬ 
tended consequence of His ministry, and that the post-resurrection 
appearances were merely expressions conveying the psychological 
reality of the resurrection as the apostles perceived it. These and 
other charges were denied by Schillebeeckx. He explained that the 
Congregation had not understood the pastoral purpose of his writings, 
which was not only to refute the idea of some exegetes that Chris¬ 
tianity could not stand up to the historical-critical questioning of the 
events underlying it, but was also intended to lead non-believers and 
nominal Christians, imbued with the same mentality, to faith in 
Christ. This, he claimed, he was planning to do in a trilogy, and 
thus it was unrealistic of the Congregation to criticize the rather 
coldly historical approach of the first volume without taking into 
account the fact that the third volume in the progression would 
naturally conclude with the fullness of dogmatic truth. Thus Schil¬ 
lebeeckx presents himself as fully Chalcedonian, but as one con¬ 
cerned with interpreting the meaning of Chalcedon for modern man. 
He and the Congregation agree theologically, he maintains, but differ 
on tactics. 

Unfortunately for the reader, both the Congregation and Schil¬ 
lebeeckx argue their opposing views rather convincingly, so that at 
the end of the book one may be no more certain as to what Schil¬ 
lebeeckx really believes than one was prior to reading it. Is he 
really motivated by a pastoral concern to make traditional christology 
intelligible to modern rationalists, and has the Vatican simply mis¬ 
construed him for this reason? Or is he actually giving the Congre¬ 
gation the answers it would like to hear in order to conceal his true 
colors as one of those to whom his work is allegedly addressed? 

What is clear to the Orthodox reader is that the whole tenor 
of the hermeneutic possessed in common by Schillebeeckx and the 
Congregation is quite foreign to patristic tradition. It is the classic 
scholastic hermeneutic in which human reason is the autonomous 
interpreter of revealed truth. This presupposition of both parties 
somehow prevents the Orthodox reader from identifying with either 
party in the dispute, inasmuch as the dispute is carried on in a 
philosophical manner that often seems quite unrelated to the experi¬ 
ence of the Christian life. It is further evident that part of the differ¬ 
ence between the opposing viewpoints can be accounted for by their 
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respective attitudes towards theological terminology, the Congrega¬ 
tion maintaining that it has an immutable quality and SchUlebeeckx 
arguing that it is culturally conditioned and quite contingent. In this 
respect Schillebeeckx typifies the modem revolt against a totally 
cataphatic theology, a revolt which tends to go to the opposite ex¬ 
treme of falsely relativizing all theological formulation. 

The Schillebeeckx Case thus affords the reader a great deal of 
insight into the contemporary world of Roman Catholicism and the 
internal challenges that it faces. It is particularily useful because it 
is largely composed of primary sources, with School’s comments 
functioning as the only interpretive addition. The fact that his intro¬ 
ductions to the primary documentation are blatantly pro-Schille- 
beeckx (it comes as no surprise to discover that he is Schillebeeckx’ 
literary editor), and make no pretense of neutrality, does not detract 
from the whole presentation. Rather it adds an element of urgency 
which heightens the reader’s interest. 

C. Symeon Rodger 


Daniel J. Sahas, Catechesis: The Maturation of the Body, Holy 

Cross Orthodox Press, Brookline, MA, 1984, 79 pp. 

This modest little book of lectures, delivered at Orthodox cate¬ 
chetical conferences in Canada, offers some thought on the cate¬ 
chetical function of the Church in general and the parish in particular. 
What is remarkable about its contents is not the specific direction it 
offers to parishes (it does provide a basic checklist against which to 
judge the direction of one’s educational program), but the questions 
it poses to Orthodox Christians in the so-called “diaspora.” 

The problematics of Orthodox religious education in North 
America are those of a community in transition, in search of its 
self-identity. That self-identity cannot be achieved without a basic 
understanding of the elements that constitute the life of the worship¬ 
ping community, and an awareness that education or integration into 
that life involves the participation of the entire community. It also 
cannot be achieved, says the author, by “reproducing the externals 
of the Church of the past without reviving her motives and pulse. 
It [the Orthodox community] is playing, perhaps, the role of an 
inexperienced museum guide without itself living the content of its 
‘exhibits,’ or trying them out on its ‘visitors’ ... It does not impel 
those who compose it to leave the ‘museum’ and to shout to friends 
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ductions to the primary documentation are blatantly pro-Schille- 
beeckx (it comes as no surprise to discover that he is Schillebeeckx’ 
literary editor), and make no pretense of neutrality, does not detract 
from the whole presentation. Rather it adds an element of urgency 
which heightens the reader’s interest. 
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Cross Orthodox Press, Brookline, MA, 1984, 79 pp. 

This modest little book of lectures, delivered at Orthodox cate¬ 
chetical conferences in Canada, offers some thought on the cate¬ 
chetical function of the Church in general and the parish in particular. 
What is remarkable about its contents is not the specific direction it 
offers to parishes (it does provide a basic checklist against which to 
judge the direction of one’s educational program), but the questions 
it poses to Orthodox Christians in the so-called “diaspora.” 

The problematics of Orthodox religious education in North 
America are those of a community in transition, in search of its 
self-identity. That self-identity cannot be achieved without a basic 
understanding of the elements that constitute the life of the worship¬ 
ping community, and an awareness that education or integration into 
that life involves the participation of the entire community. It also 
cannot be achieved, says the author, by “reproducing the externals 
of the Church of the past without reviving her motives and pulse. 
It [the Orthodox community] is playing, perhaps, the role of an 
inexperienced museum guide without itself living the content of its 
‘exhibits,’ or trying them out on its ‘visitors’ ... It does not impel 
those who compose it to leave the ‘museum’ and to shout to friends 
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and acquaintances, ‘we have seen the Lord’; ‘come and see.’ It does 
not impel its people—if you will—to smash the glass cases, remove 
the exhibit-models, and begin handling them and producing similar 
models.” 

For Sahas, education implies mission, and the Orthodox com¬ 
munity in North America must direct its “diaspora” situation to 
positive benefit: “Diaspora is not a curse; potentially it is a blessing! 
It is not a predicament; ontologically it is an honor! It is not an exile; 
theologically it is a return to the world: and the entire world is the 
Lord’s! ... it is an opportunity for abundance. It is not related to 
expulsion, it provides the possibility for comprehensiveness, inclusive¬ 
ness and catholicity in the early Christian, biblical meaning of the 
word ... [it is] the ‘new leaven.’ ” The Church needs theology, says 
Sahas. It needs a prophetic theology, a living word, that it might 
live anew in this land. The priorities of our parishes must change, he 
says, to provide the education that will make this possible. In that 
light, this is a useful book for initiating discussion on the parish 
level concerning responsibility for Christian education. 

Constance Tarasar 
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Two decades ago, Vatican II opened a new door in the Roman 
Catholic Church. That door allowed the church, figuratively, to clean 
out the attic, let in some fresh air, and let the children loose to play 
—and play they did. During the first years after the Council, “reform’* 
was the catchword of the day and much reform was undertaken 
without serious reflection. Since that time, however, a great deal of 
study and reflection have led to more serious and organic reforms, 
especially in the area of sacramental theology. No longer do “bal¬ 
loons” announce a liturgical celebration, for that very celebration 
has evolved, once again, through a rediscovery of its roots in early 
Christian theology and spirituality. 

Redeemed Creation: Sacraments Today and Sacraments & 
Sacramentality are two recently published b^ks which reflect the 
rediscovery of the “sacramental life.” Both are written for lay people 
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and acquaintances, ‘we have seen the Lord’; ‘come and see.’ It does 
not impel its people—if you will—to smash the glass cases, remove 
the exhibit-models, and begin handling them and producing similar 
models.” 

For Sahas, education implies mission, and the Orthodox com¬ 
munity in North America must direct its “diaspora” situation to 
positive benefit: “Diaspora is not a curse; potentially it is a blessing! 
It is not a predicament; ontologically it is an honor! It is not an exile; 
theologically it is a return to the world: and the entire world is the 
Lord’s! ... it is an opportunity for abundance. It is not related to 
expulsion, it provides the possibility for comprehensiveness, inclusive¬ 
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Redeemed Creation: Sacraments Today and Sacraments & 
Sacramentality are two recently published b^ks which reflect the 
rediscovery of the “sacramental life.” Both are written for lay people 
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as well as parish clergy, and both make a special effort to “clean the 
attic” of scholastic sacramental theology in order to make room for 
a new approach to sacraments and “sacramentals” that is more con¬ 
sistent with the practice of the early Christian and early patristic 
eras of the Church. 

Brett's Redeemed Creation is refreshing in style, though it often 
suffers from oversimplification in its synopses of the historical de¬ 
velopment of liturgy, and also becomes entangled in efforts to dis¬ 
associate itself from scholastic definitions, a task which is sometimes 
made more difficult by the text of the Constitution on the Sacred 
Liturgy. The direction of Brett’s understanding of “sacramentals” 
follows clearly the statement in Article 61 of the Constitution which 
states: 

“The liturgy of the sacraments and sacramentals sanctifies 
almost every event in the lives of the faithful with the 
divine grace that flows from the paschal mystery of Christ. 
From this source all sacraments and sacramentals draw 
their power. There is scarcely any proper use of material 
things which cannot thus be directed toward the sanctifica¬ 
tion of persons and the praise of God.” 

From this starting point, Brett discusses his approach to sacramentals 
(based on the biblical concept of “blessing”), his understanding of 
the sacredness of time and place, and the sacredness of persons and 
things. In each case he reviews the historical development of rites 
and symbols (with some confusion of symbol and sign), relates the 
use of liturgical “symbols” to everyday signs or insignia, and makes 
pastoral suggestions for a new understanding and practice of these 
“sacramentals” in parish life. Generally, the effort is good. It is 
biblically-based (where possible), emphasizes the participation of 
the community, and leads the reader to see the practice of these 
“blessings” as a regular and on-going part of Christian life. 

However, the very concept of “sacramentals”—defined by the 
Constitution as “sacred signs which bear a resemblance to the sacra¬ 
ments”—leads Brett to attempt explanations of every piece of furni¬ 
ture, vestment or vessel in the church as a “symbol” or sign of 
blessing. Needless to say, the point is stretched in several cases. 
Throughout the book, one feels the author is perhaps caught in a 
definition of objects and actions which doesn’t quite fit the original 
premise. 

Sacraments and Sacramentality by Bernard Cooke is much more 
successful in achieving its purpose of conveying the sacramentality 
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of life. Written at a slightly higher level than Brett’s work, it suc¬ 
cessfully dismisses the scholastic attitudes of the past (though he 
still has some problems with the various definitions of grace) and 
focuses on an experiential approach to the sacraments. Central to 
Cooke’s understanding of sacramental life is the concept of “pres¬ 
ence”—our presence to one another in friendship and love, the pres¬ 
ence of self-giving persons which shapes community, and the trans¬ 
forming presence of Christ who is the presence of the Father in all 
aspects of life. Cooke sees “human friendship as the most basic 
sacrament of God’s saving presence to human life,” and, consequently, 
sees “the love relationship of a Christian couple as sacramentalizing 
the relationship between Christ and the Church, between God and 
humankind.” The self-giving of God is present in the self-giving of 
husband and wife to one another, to their children, and to all Chris¬ 
tians. 

Utilizing the Christian sacraments, the author examines the 
implications of each for personal sanctification and the building up 
of the body of the Church. Devoting considerable attention to the 
dynamics underlying the work of Jesus, the various ministries within 
the life of the community, and the personal relationships which 
hinder or contribute to the growth of community, he shapes an 
understanding of sacramental life based on the Bible, the Eucharist, 
Reconciliation and Healing. What results is a tremendously useful 
and challenging volume for study and reflection by pastors, educators 
and lay leaders for determining priorities and strategies in the up¬ 
building of the local parish and its mission in the world. 

Constance Tarasar 
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of life. Written at a slightly higher level than Brett’s work, it suc¬ 
cessfully dismisses the scholastic attitudes of the past (though he 
still has some problems with the various definitions of grace) and 
focuses on an experiential approach to the sacraments. Central to 
Cooke’s understanding of sacramental life is the concept of “pres¬ 
ence”—our presence to one another in friendship and love, the pres¬ 
ence of self-giving persons which shapes community, and the trans¬ 
forming presence of Christ who is the presence of the Father in all 
aspects of life. Cooke sees “human friendship as the most basic 
sacrament of God’s saving presence to human life,” and, consequently, 
sees “the love relationship of a Christian couple as sacramentalizing 
the relationship between Christ and the Church, between God and 
humankind.” The self-giving of God is present in the self-giving of 
husband and wife to one another, to their children, and to all Chris¬ 
tians. 

Utilizing the Christian sacraments, the author examines the 
implications of each for personal sanctification and the building up 
of the body of the Church. Devoting considerable attention to the 
dynamics underlying the work of Jesus, the various ministries within 
the life of the community, and the personal relationships which 
hinder or contribute to the growth of community, he shapes an 
understanding of sacramental life based on the Bible, the Eucharist, 
Reconciliation and Healing. What results is a tremendously useful 
and challenging volume for study and reflection by pastors, educators 
and lay leaders for determining priorities and strategies in the up¬ 
building of the local parish and its mission in the world. 
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generated the demand for the ready accessibility of original sources. 
A decade ago, Alice-Mary Talbot published The Correspondence 
of Athanasios I, Patriarch of Constantinople: Letters to the Emperor 
Andronicus II, Members of the Imperial Family and Officials (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 1975). It was during the course of her preparation of 
that edition that she discovered at Dumbarton Oaks a microfilm of 
the Chalki manuscript of the unpublished Logos of Theoktistos the 
Studite on the relics of Athanasios. The growth of this patriarch’s 
cult after his death was phenomenal, and Theoktistos’ Logos de¬ 
scribes numerous miracles attested to at his tomb in his monastery 
on the hill of Xerolophos in Constantinople. Bom in Adrianople 
ca. 1230-35, Athanasios I probably died sometime in 1323. Within 
ten years of his death the local population of Constantinople con¬ 
sidered him to be a saint, though it was to be several decades there¬ 
after before the Church was to grant him official recognition. Athan¬ 
asios was first commemorated by the monks of his own monastery. 
It was Theoktistos who wrote a synaxarion, a Vita^ an Encomium, 
the Logos on the translation of his relics, and several canons. Talbot 
conjectures that the Vita and Encomium were written in the 1320s 
and the Logos in the 1330s. The monk Ignatios composed akolou- 
thiai for both Athanasios’ feast days, October 27th (commemo¬ 
rating his death) and August 24th (commemorating the translation 
of his relics). The followers of Gregory Palamas honored his icon 
long before his canonization. His remains were preserved in his 
own monastery on Xerolophos till 1454. He was also especially 
venerated at Iviron on Mount Athos, where he continues to be 
honored to this day. In December of 1454, Domenego Zottarello, a 
Venetian merchant, had his relics transferred to Venice, where they 
remained till 1973, when they were transferred to Alexandria on the 
occasion of the 1600th anniversary of the fourth century Patriarch 
Athanasios of Alexandria (whose relics they were mistakenly be¬ 
lieved to be) as a gift to the Coptic Orthodox Church. 

Alice-Mary Talbot has provided us with an excellent little book 
that makes it possible to appreciate this Patriarch and saint and the 
Orthodox Christian response to him. Her Introduction includes sec¬ 
tions of the Life, Death, and Posthumous Cult of Athanasios; 
Theoktistos the Studite and the Logos on the Translation of the 
Relics of Athanasios; a Description of the Manuscript; and a List 
of Signs. The main body of the book is the Greek text of the Logos 
(on the left-hand page) and a fine English translation (on the 
right-hand page), A commentary of some twenty pages, following 
the text and translation, offers the reader some illumination and 
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exegesis of the text, while two appendices deal with Theoktistos and 
his writings and clearly place him in the fourteenth century. The 
book is a model of scholarly organization and presentation and has 
been beautifully produced. 

The English translation of Saint Dionysios of Zakynthos was 
especially made for those young people who annually attend the 
Ionian Village summer camp of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese in 
Vartholomio, Greece, for whom the shrine of the island’s patron 
saint has been a frequent place of visitation because of its proximity 
to the camp. This little book introduces the reader to the early life 
of EHonysios and his monastic vocation, Dionysios the Bishop, his 
return to monastic life, the story of the murderer of his brother, the 
miracles of Dionysios, his miracle during a rainstorm, his assistance 
to a dead woman, a miraculous fishing trip, his gift of spiritual in¬ 
sight, his death, the miracles of his relic (especially his protection of 
his island of Zakynthos), the power of his toe, the event of the 
candle for Dionysios, an exorcism in his name, the resuscitation of 
a child in his name, and the confirmation of his sainthood. 

The last paragraph in St Dionysios of Zakynthos concludes: 

Today the saintliness of Dionysios is unquestionably 
recognized throughout the Orthodox world. His holy relic 
still works countless miracles, and in recent years he has 
become one of the most widely known and best loved 
saints. He continues to be a faithful intercessor and un¬ 
failing light illuminating the Orthodox people, (p. 29.) 

Both Faith Healing in Late Byzantium and Saint Dionysios of 
Zakynthos, in their own distinct ways, contribute richly to the 
availability of Orthodox hagiographical material in English and pro¬ 
vide an additional means for a proper understanding of Orthodox 
spirituality. 


John E. Rexine 
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